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TO:        Commissioner  Harold  Raynolds,  Jr. 

RE:        Annual  Desegregation  and  Equity  Report 


Each  year  since  1971  I  have  prepared  a  report  to  the 
Commissioner  and  Board  of  Education  on  the  status  of 
racial  imbalance  and  of  efforts  to  assure  that  minority 
students  in  Massachusetts  have  access  to  racially 
integrated  schools. 

These  reports  have  grown  more  complex  over  the  years,  as 
the  desegregation  agenda  has  come  to  include  a  concern 
with  the  educational  services  provided  to  students — now 
more  than  115,000  of  them--in  desegregated  schools,  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  education  that  we  provide  to 
linguistic  minority  students,  with  the  reception  of 
refugee  and  immigrant  children  in  our  schools,  and  with 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  opportunity  to  choose  a  school 
is  not  limited  to  affluent  parents. 

This  year's  report  includes  my  overview  of  our  efforts  to 
create  "new  common  schools"  in  the  spirit  of  Horace 
Mann's  generous  vision,  with  a  district-by-district 
summary  of  current  desegregation  activities.  Michael 
Alves  provides  perspective  with  a  discussion  of 
the  desegregation  role  of  the  states  nationwide. 

For  the  third  year  we  are  including  profiles  of  a  group 
of  effective  desegregated  schools,  edited  by  Larnders  Roy 
and  Paula  Willis;  these  profiles  reflect  our  concern  to 
help  schools  to  be  more  explicit  about  instructional 
goals,  and  thus  more  accountable  for  results.  Maureen 
Wark  describes  services  to  refugee  and  immigrant 
students,  greatly  strengthened  this  year  by  a  special 
state  appropriation  for  emergency  assistance  to  schools. 

The  report  also  includes  the  October  1986  enrollments,  by 
race,  of  schools  in  selected  school  systems,  and 
discussions  of  desegregation  requirements  and  enrollment 
trends . 

Charles  L.  Glenn 
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THE  NEW  COMMON  SCHOOL 


by  Charles  L.   Glenn 


HORACE   MANN'S    CHALLENGE 


Almost  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  met  for  the  first  time,  with 
Horace  Mann  (until  recently  Senate  President)  as  its 
Secretary   and   executive   officer. 

The  vision  of  popular  education  that  Mann  and  the  Board 
articulated,  especially  in  twelve  Annual  Reports,  profoundly 
shaped  American  thinking  and  was  enthusiastically  received  in 
Europe  and  Latin  America  as  well.  At  the  heart  of  this 
vision  was  the  idea  of  a  "common  school"  where  the  children 
of  all  classes  and  elements  of  society  would  be  educated 
together  and  thus  acquire  the  mutual  respect  essential  to  a 
democracy.         Thus   Mann  wrote,    in   the  First  Report, 

It  is  on  this  common  platform,  that  a  general 
acquaintanceship  should  be  formed  between  the  children 
of    the    same    neighborhood.  It    is    here,     that    the 

affinities  of  a  common  nature  should  unite  them 
together  so  as  to  give  the  advantages  of  pre-occupancy 
and  a  stable  possession  to  fraternal  feelings,  against 
the  alienating  competitions  of   later   life. 

So  powerful  was  this  idea  of  the  common  school  that  it  became 
the  essential  "myth"  of  a  developing  American  system  of 
popular  education.  We  have  thought  about  our  public  schools 
as  Horace  Mann's  common  schools,  and  we  justify  opposition  to 
vouchers  or  other  forms  of  support  for  non-public  schools  on 
grounds  that  would  have  been  familiar  to  Mann,  who  wrote  with 
characteristic  hyperbole  that 

private  schools  and  academies,  as  they  now  exist  in 
the  Commonwealth,  tend  to  degrade  our  town  schools  and 
impair  their  usefulness.  .  .  .  The  distinction  of 
rich  and  poor,   high  and   low,   patrician  and  plebeian, 
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has  no  place  under  our  institutions.  But  if  one 
class  in  the  community  cherish  the  principle,  that 
their  children  are  too  good  to  be  educated  with  the 
mass,  those  children  when  they  come  upon  the  stage, 
will  be  filled  with  patrician  haughtiness  and  tyranny; 
and  in  this  way,  the  distinctions  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  of  aristocratic  governments,  will  be  revived  on 
these  happy  shores. 


THE  REALITY 


If  the  common  school,  as  Mann  imagined  it,  was  ever  a  reality 
in  America--and  in  Massachusetts  there  were  officially- 
designated  "colored  schools"  and  "Irish  schools"  in  Mann's 
day — it  is  unfortunately  not  a  reality  today.  For  evidence 
we  need  look  no  further  than  the  results  of  the  Basic  Skills 
testing,  in  which  the  differences  among  schools  in  scores  are 
highly  correlated  with  differences  in  background  variables,  a 
polite  way  of  saying  the  social  class  of  the  students  tested. 

Residential  segregation,  not  by  restrictive  covenants  but  by 
the  cost  of  housing,  has  created  a  degree  of  geographical 
separation  of  what  Mann  referred  to  as  "the  professional  men" 
and  "the  laboring  classes"  that  he  would  not  have  imagined 
possible. 

This  separation  has  direct  instructional  consequences,  since 
it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  by  research  that 
being  in  class  with  children  from  middle-class  families  has  a 
positive  impact  upon  the  achievement  of  children  from  poor 
families.  Even  more  importantly,  if  we  continue  to  hold 
Horace  Mann's  generous  vision  of  the  purpose  of  education,  it 
is  important  for  all  students  to  be  exposed  to  the  diversity 
of  our  society  in  a  context  that  encourages  friendship  and 
mutual  respect. 

Geography  is  destiny  for  millions  of  American  children; 
where  they  live  affects  profoundly  the  kind  of  education  they 
will  receive,  and  what  they  will  learn  about  life  in  our 
society.  The  fact  that  the  personal  cost,  in  life  chances, 
is  higher  for  urban  and  poor  and  minority  children  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  education  of  suburban  and 
middle  class  children  is  impoverished  as  well. 

There  is  another  difference.  By  and  large  the  parents  of 
children  in  suburban  schools  have  chosen  where  they  will 
live,  and  they  may  have  done  so  in  part  on  the  basis  of 
information  about  the  local  schools;   real  estate  agents  are 
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avidly  interested  in  the  results  of  comparative  assessments 
of  schools!  The  parents  of  many  urban,  and  poor,  and 
minority  children  have  little  real  choice  about  where  they 
will  live--though  they  may  move  f r equent 1 y--and  have 
correspondingly  little  influence  on  where  their  children  will 
go  to  school. 

To  give  a  sense  of  the  extent  of  racial  isolation,  even  after 
desegregation  plans  have  resulted  in  large-scale 
reassignments ,  there  are  thirteen  public  schools  in 
Massachusetts  (twelve  in  Boston,  one  in  Lowell)  with 
enrollment  over  90  percent  minority,  and  another  forty-four 
(four  in  Springfield,  three  in  Lawrence,  the  rest  in  Boston) 
with  enrollment  between  80  and  89  percent  minority. 

The  enrollment  of  twenty-nine  schools  is  more  than  half 
Hispanic,  that  of  sixty  schools  is  more  than  half  Black,  and 
that  of  four  schools  (two  in  Boston,  two  in  Lowell)  is  more 
than  half  Asian. 

Sociologist  James  Coleman  has  argued  in  a  recent  article  that 

The  ideology  of  the  common  public  school  has  been 
based  on  the  premise  that  a  school  serving  a 
residential ly  defined  community  provides  a  much  more 
democratic  and  socially  integrating  form  of 
intergenerational  closure — bringing  together  children 
of  different  religions,  different  social  classes, 
different  ethnic  groups,  and  thereby  bringing  their 
families  closer  together — than  does  a  school  serving 
a  community  based  on  ethnic,  religious,  or  social- 
elitist  connections. 

In  general,  this  premise  has  been  a  sound  one.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  residential  community  has 
ceased  to  be  a  functional  community  ....  the 
separation  of  work  and  residence  has  destroyed  the 
democratic  and  integrating  character  of  schools  based 
on  residential  proximity.  Residential  areas  are 
quite  homogeneous,  both  in  income  and  in  race. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Board  of  Education  has  long  been  concerned  with  racial 
segregation  of  schools;  one  study  estimated  that  in  the 
first  ten  years  after  its  reestabl ishment  by  the  Willis- 
Harrington  Act,  the  Board  devoted  half  of  its  time  to  "racial 
imbalance"  issues.    The  Board  has  repeatedly  made  clear  that 
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it  was  concerned  to  promote  integration  of  schools  as  a  means 
of  achieving  justice  for  minority  students,  but  also,  in  the 
words    of    a    1964    report,     "Because    It    is   Right--Educational  ly." 

This  has  led  to  desegregation  ef f or ts--f requent ly  very 
controversial—based  upon  rearranging  the  residential  areas 
assigned    to    each    school.  In    Boston    some    eight    hundred 

"geocodes"  were  reassigned  by  order  of  the  Board  in  1974,  and 
again  by  order  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  1975,  to 
achieve  the  desegregation  of  more  than  a  hundred  schools. 
In  Springfield  and  Holyoke  the  grade  structure  of  elementary 
schools  was  changed  so  that  students  from  two  residential 
areas  would  attend  one  school  for  the  primary  years  and 
another  for  the  upper  elementary  years,  a  measure  resorted  to 
again   last  year    in  Lowell. 

Such  residential ly-based  plans  do  not,  contrary  to  a  popular 
misunderstanding,  introduce  mandatory  assignments;  the  great 
majority  of  students  in  the  Commonwealth  have  a  school 
assignment    based    upon   where    they    live.  What    desegregation 

does  is  to  realign  those  assignments  so  that  they  bring 
together  students  from  residential  areas  that  are  racially 
(and  usually  economically)  distinctive  to  achieve  a  truly 
"common  school."  If  neighborhoods  in  a  particular  community 
are  racially  mixed,  relatively  minor  adjustments  can  achieve 
or  stabilize  school  integration.  Thus,  in  Boston,  the  first 
stage  of  desegregation  in  Jamaica  Plain  was  relatively  easy 
to  accomplish  and  aroused  little  resistance.  It  is  the 
situations  in  which  neighborhoods  are  racially  polarized  that 
create  conflict   and   attract   media    attention. 

Even  where  resident ia 1 ly-based  desegregation  has  met  its 
objective  of  racial  balance  in  the  various  schools  involved, 
it   has    limitations    that   have   become   increasingly  apparent. 

(1)  As  cities  become  more  heavily  minority,  it  is  clear 
that  no  amount  of  rearrangement  of  assignments  can 
provide  a  racially-integrated  classroom  for  each  minority 
student.  There  are  school  districts  bordering  directly 
upon  Boston,  whose  enrollment  is  47  percent  Black,  with 
less   than  one  percent  Black  enrollment. 

(2)  A  residential ly-based  assignment  plan  is  inherently 
rigid  and  hostage  to  the  demographic  changes  that  are 
inevitable  over  time.  It  may  indeed  promote  such 
changes,  if  there  is  sufficient  resistance  to  the  school 
assignment  that  goes  with  living  in  a  particular 
location. 

(3)  Because  r es i den t i a  1 ly-based  assignments  are 
involuntary,  they  tend  to  maximize  resistance  to 
desegregation    and    thus    to    make    real    integration    more 
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difficult.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Springfield,  with 
a  mandatory  assignment  plan,  has  made  such  concerted 
efforts  over  the  past  dozen  years  to  promote  and  to 
assess  actual  classroom  integration. 

In  recent  years  state  efforts  to  promote  desegregation  have 
recognized  these  limitations  on  residential ly-based  plans. 
While  continuing  to  insist  (as  state  and  federal  law  require) 
that  school  systems  pay  close  attention  to  the  impact  of 
attendance  zones  and  the  size,  location,  and  grade  structure 
of  schools,  we  have  turned  more  and  more  to  parent  choice  as 
a  powerful  and  yet  flexible  means  of  achieving  desegregation. 
As  we  have  done  so,  we  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  also  a  key 
to  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  urban  education. 

Horace  Mann's  goal  of  a  common  school,  bringing  together  the 
children  of  our  diverse  society  in  mutual  respect  and  common 
learning,  need  not  be  frustrated  by  residential  segregation 
and  the  increasing  geographical  separation  of  poor  and  middle 
class,  White  and  Black  or  Hispanic,  those  who  can  choose  an 
education  for  their  children  and  those  who  cannot. 

A  new  common  school  is  emerging  in  Massachusetts,  a  school 
freely  chosen  by  parents  of  the  most  varied  backgrounds,  a 
school  that  deliberately  sets  out  to  nurture  understanding 
and  cooperation. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  NEW  COMMON  SCHOOL 


There  are  several  reasons,  both  pedagogical  and  more  broadly 
cultural,  for  growing  concern  to  make  public  school  choice 
available  to  more  parents.   The  pedagogical  reasons  include: 

*  students  have  different  needs  and  strengths;   they  think 
and  learn  in  different  ways 

*  schools  are  more  effective  if  they  have  a  clear 
educational  mission,  a  coherent  approach  to  instruction 

*  we  need  to  find  ways  to  release  the  energy  and 
creativity  of  educators  by  creating  professional 
teaching  conditions 

students  seem  to  learn  more  in  schools  and  programs 
that  they  have  chosen 
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Over  the  past  twenty  years  education  has  been  marked  by  a 
growing  awareness  that  students  have  different  needs  and 
strengths.  To  take  one  example,  students  with  "special 
needs"  used  to  be  grouped  together  in  classes  for  what  were 
referred  to  as  "backward  and  subnormal  children,"  with  little 
assessment  of  their  actual  needs  or  their  potential  to 
benefit  from  aspects  of  the  regular  curriculum.  Today  we 
take  for  granted  that  an  individualized  educational  plan  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  each  "special  needs"  student,  and 
many  press  to  give  every  student  a  right  to  such  tailor-made 
treatment. 

Parents  tend  to  agree  strongly  with  this  pedagogical 
strategy.  Surveys     in     several     cities     have     found 

"individualized  instruction"  one  of  the  most  appealing 
alternatives;  parents  are  well  aware  that  even  siblings  have 
very   different    needs   and   strengths. 

The  "graded  school,"  in  which  all  children  of  a  given  age  are 
treated  essentially  alike,  is  in  fact  a  relatively  recent 
development.  Some  historians  relate  it  to  the  rise  of  the 
factory  system  of  manufacturing,  as  an  attempt  to 
"rationalize"  the  provision  of  educational  services.  We 
have  come  to  understand,  even  in  manufacturing,  that  an 
approach  that  permits  more  flexible  work  by  individuals  and 
groups  may  be  far  more  effective.  Most  schools  now  provide 
various    alternatives    to   "whole-group    instruction". 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  diversity  of  approaches  possible--or 
desirable--in  a  single  school.  The  "effective  schools" 
research  suggests,  in  fact,  that  schools  should  become  more 
coherent,  each  school  informed  by  a  single  clear  educational 
philosophy    that    is    shared    by    all    concerned.  Research    and 

experience  have  not  identified  a  single  approach  that  is  most 
effective  under  all  circumstances  and  for  all  students,  but 
suggest  that  almost  any  well-developed  pedagogy  is  preferable 
to  the  confusion  of  trying  a  little  bit  of  everything  with  no 
clear    direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  key  to  real  excellence  in  public 
education  is  the  creation  of  conditions  of  teaching  that  both 
expect  and  permit  teachers  to  behave  as  professional 
educators.  The  recent  Carnegie  Report  on  Teaching  as  a 
Profession  urges  that  the  teachers  in  a  school  (with  their 
principal)  be  given  the  autonomy  to  develop  a  distinctive 
approach  to  their  educational  mission.  Only  through  such 
autonomy  can  teaching  become  a  true  profession,  and  schools 
become  "exciting  places  for  both  teachers  and  students." 
But  if  public  schools  become  distinctive,  parents  must  be 
allowed  to  choose  among  them--or  we  will  see  increasing 
dissatisfaction  and  conflict,  leading  to  pressures  for  a 
return    to   cautious    standardization! 
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Experience  also  suggests  that  students  show  more  commitment 
to  programs  and  schools  that  they  have  chosen.  Albert 
Shanker  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  told  the 
National  Governors'  Association  that  "attendance  is  much 
higher  and  dropout  rates  are  much  lower  in  those  public 
schools — vocational  and  option  academic  high  schools--that 
students  themselves  have  chosen  to  go  to."  A  leader  in  the 
statewide  high  school  student  organization  in  Massachusetts 
notes  that  learning  to  choose  is  an  important  aspect  of 
education,  and  one  to  which  school  systems  often  give  too 
little  scope. 

In  addition  to  these  pedagogical  concerns,  there  are  several 
developments  in  the  wider  society  that  put  school  choice  on 
the  agenda  of  most  critical  issues  in  education.  These 
include 

*  parents  expect  to  be  able  to  choose  schools  —  and  do, 
in  countless  ways 

*  there  is  growing  conflict  over  the  goals  of  schooling 

Americans  expect  to  be  able  to  choose  where  they  will  live, 
what  kind  of  work  they  will  do,  where  they  will  shop  and  what 
brands  they  will  select,  what  car  they  will  drive,  even  how 
they  will  send  packages  or  make  telephone  calls.  We  are  a 
society  of  consumers,  and  we  put  considerable  effort  and 
skill  into  making  sound  consumer  choices.  It  should  not  be 
surprising  that  we  expect  to  make  choices  about  the  schools 
our  children  will  attend. 

The  response  of  public  schools  to  conflict  over  values  and 
over  the  goals  of  schooling  has  tended  to  be  "defensive 
teaching,"  with  "the  bland  leading  the  bland."  Much  that 
gives  flavor  and  excitement  to  American  life,  much  that  could 
nurture  conviction  and  responsibility  is  excluded.  At  least 
four  recent  studies  of  textbooks--f rom  all  points  on  the 
ideological  compass — have  pointed  out  their  neglect  not  only 
of  religion  but  of  altruism  and  self-sacrifice  as  well.  The 
textbook  critics  fault  the  caution  of  educators  who  must  try 
to  avoid  displeasing  any  member  of  a  very  disparate  audience. 

This  is  a  recipe  for  boring  and  unrealistic  education,  and 
for  apathetic  students  who  will  grow  into  apathetic  citizens. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  parents  could  choose  among 
public  schools  with  distinctive  and  coherent  approaches  to 
these  issues  of  educational  philosophy! 

Why  not  concentrate  on  providing  a  common  education  in 
uncommon  schools?   Why  not  encourage  public  schools  to  be 
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distinctively  excellent  in  ways  responding  to  the  concerns  of 
the  parents  and  the  professional  judgment  of  the  teachers  and 
the  principal  who  work  together  to  give  each  school  its 
special  quality? 

Distinctive  schools  can  provide  a  common  education  if  we 
become  more  clear  about  the  outcomes  that  we  expect. 
Clarity  about  goals  will  permit  us  to  be  far  more  flexible 
about  the  paths  followed  to  reach  those  goals.  Governor 
Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee,  writing  for  the  National 
Governors'    Association,    described    this    as    "horse-trading". 

The  kind  of  horse-trading  we're  talking  about  will 
change  dramatically  the  way  most  American  schools 
work.  First,  the  Governors  want  to  help  establish 
clear  goals  and  better  report  cards,  ways  to  measure 
what  students  know  and  can  do.  Then,  we're  ready  to 
give  up  a  lot  of  state  regulatory  control --even  to 
fight  for  changes  in  the  law  to  make  that  happen—if 
schools  and  school  districts  will  be  accountable  for 
the  results.  We  invite  educators  to  show  us  where 
less  regulation  makes  the  most  sense.  These  changes 
will  require  more  rewards  for  success  and 
consequences  for  failure  for  teachers,  school 
leaders,  schools,  and  school  districts.  It  will 
mean  giving  parents  more  choice  of  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend  as  one  way  of  assuring  higher 
quality    without    heavy-handed    state    control.  [Time 

£.9.L  E§su.lt.S£  1.he  Governors^  199_1  Report  on 
Education,    1986,    page   4] 

Parents  and  educators  in  more  than  a  dozen  Massachusetts 
cities  have  caught  the  vision  of  a  new,  freely-chosen  common 
school  that  brings  together  a  racially-  and  economically- 
diverse  enrollment  to  learn  together  and  from  one  another. 
Forty-seven  thousand  students  now  attend  eighty  urban  magnet 
schools,  and  there  should  be  one  hundred  such  schools  by  next 
year . 

Other  schools,  though  not  designated  as  magnets,  are  playing 
their  part  in  desegregation  efforts,  and  in  some  cases  have 
shown  an  equal  ability  to  develop  a  distinctive  approach  to 
educating  a  racially-mixed  group  of  students.  One  hundred 
fifteen  thousand  students  altogether  attend  desegregated 
urban   schools    in  Massachusetts. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS   IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Desegregation  in  Boston  already  relies  heavily  upon  parental 
choice  of  schools.  In  addition  to  14,854  students  (48 
percent  Black,  25  percent  White,  16  percent  Hispanic,  and  10 
percent  Asian)  who  attend  magnet  schools,  the  parents  of 
forty-five  thousand  other  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
each  year  to  indicate  an  assignment  preference.  The  late 
John  Coakley,  who  managed  Boston's  assignment  process  with 
exemplary  integrity,  calculated  in  1983  that  only  4,921 
students  whose  parents  indicated  a  choice,  or  8.7  percent  of 
total  enrollment,  did  not  receive  one  of  those  choices. 

Despite  occasional  claims  that  magnet  schools  in  Boston  are  a 
haven  for  White  students,  the  enrollment  of  none  of  them-- 
apart  from  the  Latin  School  and  Latin  Academy--is  more  than 
24%  White. 

Even  though  there  has  all  along  been  far  more  parent  choice 
in  Boston  than  is  commonly  supposed,  the  monitoring  of 
student  assignments  that  we  carried  out  for  three  years  on 
behalf  of  the  Court  revealed  many  problems  with  the  way  the 
process  of  providing  information  and  encouraging  choices  was 
handled.  In  particular,  there  seemed  little  expectation 
that  individual  schools  (apart  from  the  magnet  schools)  would 
develop  distinctive  themes  and  encourage  parents  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  for  choice. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  may  adopt  a 
new  approach  to  student  assignments  that  will  make  a  more 
consistent  and  less  complicated  use  of  the  power  of  parent 
choice  to  achieve  desegregation.  It  would  be  premature  to 
comment  on  the  proposal  drafted  by  a  study  group,  except  to 
stress  that  the  essential  ingredients  of  any  such  plan  are 
its  safeguards  for  actual  desegregation  and  fairness,  and  the 
energy  and  imagination  with  which  it  is  implemented.  The 
former  will  have  to  be  included  in  any  revised  plan;  the 
latter  no  plan  can  guarantee. 

Boston  received  $5,979,383  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year. 


Brockton 


Several    years   of   state-funded   planning   have  not   yet   resulted 
in  a  plan  to  assure  that  minority  students  in  Brockton  have 
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equal  access  to  racia 1 ly- integrated  schools.  For  the 
moment,  at  least,  the  proposal  to  develop  magnet  schools  has 
been  set  aside  in  favor  of  an  approach  based  upon  moderate 
redistr icting  in  response  to  changing  demographics. 

We  will  be  following  this  situation  closely  to  assure  that 
any  measures  taken  meet  the  requirements  of  state  and  federal 
law.  Brockton  will  be  exploring  the  possibility  of  a 
controlled  choice  plan  next  year. 

Brockton  received  $248,337  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year  to  implement  racially  integrated  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  students  (involving  153  student  transfers),  and  for 
planning. 


Cambridge 


The  system  of  "controlled  choice"  developed,  with  state 
assistance,  in  Cambridge  has  received  national  attention,  and 
has  served  as  a  model  for  several  recently-adopted 
desegregation    plans.  Under     this    system,     attendance 

districts  are  abolished  and  the  parents  of  all  students 
entering  the  system  or  seeking  to  transfer  are  allowed  to 
indicate  a  number  of  preferences;  more  than  90  percent 
receive  one  of    the   schools   selected. 

Cambridge  is  now  working  on  several  refinements  of  this 
system  to  bring  it  into  line  with  overall  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  schools.  Each  school  is  being  encouraged  to 
develop  a  distinctive  approach  to  excellence;  the  relation 
between  bilingual  program  assignments  and  mainstreaming  is 
under  review;  a  stress  has  been  placed  on  internal 
integration   at   the   single   high   school. 

Cambridge  received  $944,362  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year . 


Chelsea 

Although  two  elementary  schools  in  Chelsea  are  more  than  60 
percent  minority  (Shurtleff  76  percent,  Williams  64  percent) 
and  the  other  two  less  than  30  percent  minority  (Prattville 
12  percent,  Burke  29  percent),  no  plan  has  been  developed  to 
assure  that  minority  students  have  equal  access  to  racially- 
integrated  schools.  Intensive  discussions  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  year,  in  the  context  of  the  need  to  improve  the 
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facilities    available.  Whether    or    not    additional    state 

funding  for  desegregated  schools  is  sought,  it  will  be 
impossible,  under  state  and  federal  law,  for  Chelsea  to  build 
facilities  or  change  grade  structures  and  assignment  patterns 
without    addressing    the   isolation  of  minority  students. 

Discussions  have  also  taken  place  about  developing  a  school 
improvement  strategy  at  the  Shurtleff  School,  funded  with 
state  desegregation  funds  as  a  first  step  toward  attracting 
and  retaining  an   integrated  enrollment. 

Chelsea  has  received  $24,967  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this  year,  for  a  program  to  provide  support  for  refugee 
students   at   the   high   school. 


Fall  River 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Fall  River  School  Committee,  to 
adopt  a  controlled  choice  plan  to  desegregate  Portuguese- 
speaking  students,  has  attracted  national  attention  as  the 
first  plan  to  make  language  the  basis  for  desegregation.  As 
we  have  pointed  out,  an  equally  significant  aspect  of  this 
development  has  been  the  school  system's  commitment  to  parent 
choice  as  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  education  at  all 
grade  levels. 

School  assignments  in  Fall  River  will  no  longer  be  dependent 
upon  residential  patterns,  and  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  programmatic  needs  of  students  in  a  flexible  way. 
Existing  elementary  attendance  boundaries  for  the  27  schools 
have  been  consolidated  into  the  four  middle  school  zones. 
Parents  of  students  new  to  the  system  have  the  opportunity  to 
select  any  school  in  the  zone,  with  actual  assignments  based 
upon  the  space  available  and  the  integration  goals  of  the 
plan. 

During  the  next  year  eight  schools  will  make  a  particular 
effort  to  develop  distinctive  "magnet"  themes,  with  the  goal 
that  eventually  every  school  will  follow  this  course  to 
excellence. 

Fall  River  received  $296,000  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this  year  for  planning  and  implementation  of  controlled 
choice. 
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Holyoke 


Despite  a  well-crafted  reassignment  plan  based  upon 
clustering  schools  in  racially-different  neighborhoods,  and 
exemplary  implementation  over  the  past  five  years,  the 
continuing  demographic  changes  in  Holyoke  have  resulted  in 
one  school  more  than  70  percent  and  three  others  more  than  60 
percent  minority.  Designation  of  five  schools  as  magnets 
has  had  only  a  limited  effect,  since  the  space  available  has 
permitted  only  387  transfers.  The  prospect  of  acquiring 
additional  space  from  Holyoke  Community  College  has  created 
prospects  for  expansion  of  this  voluntary  desegregation 
effort. 

Holyoke  has  also  adopted  a  desegregation  and  equity  plan  for 
the  secondary  level,  involving  the  development  of  an  expanded 
vocational  school  that  should  increase  the  number  of  Hispanic 
students  who  completed  their  secondary  education.  The  plan 
includes  a  variety  of  measures  to  make  Holyoke  High  School 
more  effective  for  minority  students. 

Holyoke  has  received  $986,162  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this  year. 


Lawrence 


Lawrence  is  in  the  third  year  of  implementing  a  plan  based 
upon  three  zones  within  each  of  which  students  are  assigned 
on  a  basis  that  promotes  desegregation;  no  school  is  now  less 
than  40  percent  minority.  Two  new  K-8  schools  have  been 
built,    and   a   third    is   being  planned. 

This  plan  has  been  to  a  large  extent  overtaken  by  the 
demographic  changes  occurring  in  the  community,  now  more  than 
56  percent  Hispanic   in  overall    enrollment.  To  help   the 

school  system  respond  to  this  increase  (and  to  help 
neighboring  Lowell  respond  to  an  equally  dramatic  increase  in 
Cambodian  enrollment),  we  have  funded  this  year  the 
establishment  of  a  Linguistic  Minority  Education  Resource 
Center,  based  in  Lawrence,  with  three  highly-skilled 
professionals  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
staff    working    throughout    the    region. 

Lawrence  has  received  $938,150  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this    year. 

Funding  ($161,000  in  carry-over  FY  1986  funds)  has  also  been 
provided    for    the    costs    of    planning    a    "collaborative    school" 
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that  would   be  operated   jointly  in  Lawrence  and  Andover   and 
would   draw   students    from   both   communities. 


Leominster 


Southeast  Elementary  School  is  23  percent  minority,  with  126 
Hispanic  students,  and  the  superintendent  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  exploring  the  prospect  of  developing  a  magnet 
school  to  prevent  minority  isolation.  No  funds  have  been 
granted    for    this   activity   to  date. 


Lowell 


Lowell  is  operating  seven  magnet  schools,  of  which  two  are 
city-wide  and  the  others  enroll  students  from  an  assignment 
zone  as  well  as  volunteers.  Altogether  2,874  students 
attend  the  magnet  schools,  of  whom  676  are  volunteers. 

Enrollment  of  the  city-wide  Arts  and  City  magnet  schools  will 
expand  significantly  in  September,  as  they  move  into 
renovated  space  in  the  former  Lowell  Trade  High  School. 

As  Cambodian  and  other  linguistic  minority  enrollment  has 
increased,  Lowell  has  pressed  into  service  space  at  the  Boys' 
Club,  the  YMCA,  and  a  rented  parochial  school  facility.  To 
assure  that  further  minority  isolation  does  not  result,  the 
parochial  facility  has  been  paired  with  another  school  on  a 
K-l,  2-5  basis.  Lowell  is  now  considering,  with  our 
encouragement,  a  similar  pairing  of  the  Riverside  and  Joseph 
Pyne  schools,  though  this  proposal  is  encountering  opposition 
from  parents  at  the  97.4  percent  White  Pyne  School.  The 
Department  has  made  it  clear  that  linguistic  minority 
students  cannot  be  left  in  an  isolated  facility. 

Lowell  has  received  $518,733  this  year  in  state  desegregation 
funds. 


Lynn 


Lynn's  efforts,  over  the  past  decade,  to  address  the  right  of 
minority  students  to  a  racially-integrated  school  have  met 
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with  only  moderate  success.  These  efforts  consisted  of  a 
single  magnet  school  (53  White  students  transferring  in)  and 
a  transfer  policy  that  was  not  enforced;  the  Board  has  never 
approved  these  measures  as  constituting  a  plan  that  would 
meet  Lynn's  obligations. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  however,  Lynn  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  state-funded  planning  effort  resulting  in  the 
recent  adoption,  by  the  school  committee,  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  magnet  schools  and  educational  improvements.  Five 
schools  will  become  magnets  next  year,  with  five  additional 
the  following  year. 

Lynn  has  received  $174,320  in  the  current  year  for  planning 
and  for  continued  operation  of  the  Washington  Community 
School,  and  will  be  receiving  additional  funding  to  begin 
implementation  of  its  new  plan. 


Medford 


The  Medford  desegregation  effort  goes  back  nearly  two 
decades;  it  consists  now  of  a  complex  of  two  magnet  schools 
serving  grades  K-8  and  attracting  101  White  student 
volunteers. 

Medford  received  $153,929  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year. 


Methuen 


The  Methuen  School  Committee  has  twice  adopted  a 
desegregation  plan  involving  school  construction,  but  for 
various  reasons  these  plans  have  never  been  implemented.  We 
continue  hopeful  that  the  impediments  to  implementation  of 
the  second  plan  will  be  removed.  The  situation  cannot  be 
considered  urgent,  given  that  no  school  is  more  than  34 
percent    minority. 

Methuen  received  $57,000  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year    to   carry   out   program  planning   for    the   new  magnet   school. 
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New  Bedford 


In  1965,  when  the  Massachusetts  Racial  Imbalance  Law  was 
enacted,  there  were  four  schools  in  New  Bedford  with 
enrollment  over  50  percent  "non-white,"  and  the  system  was 
therefore  one  of  the  earliest  concerns  of  state  enforcement 
and    technical     assistance    efforts.  Several    plans    were 

adopted  and  implemented,  involving  construction  and 
redistricting. 

Among  the  short-term  measures  implemented  in  New  Bedford 
before  the  new  facilities  became  available  was  a  program  to 
encourage  voluntary  transfers,  and  the  development  of  two 
magnet  schools.  These  magnets  were  phased  out  when  the 
redistricting  took  effect.  Last  year,  however,  New  Bedford 
decided  to  reintroduce  magnet  schools,  and  three  such  schools 
have  been  designated.  Voluntary  enrollment  the  first  year 
was  only  61,  but  this  should  increase  substantially  next 
year. 

New  Bedford  received  $340,746  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this    year. 


Northampton 

The  Jackson  Street  School  is  24  percent  minority,  with  102 
Hispanic  students,  and  the  system  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  magnet  school  to  prevent  minority 
isolation. 

Northampton  has  received  $20,000  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this  year    for   planning. 


Revere 


The  Garfield  School  is  39.4  percent  Asian  (mostly  Cambodian), 
with  every  prospect  of  being  more  than  half  minority  next 
year.  Although  other  schools  in  Revere  are  K-8,  the  Garfield 
is  currently  K-6  and  will  be  reduced  to  K-4  next  year  because 
of  overcrowding  as  the  community  absorbs  additional  refugee 
students.  This  will  not  only  increase  minority  isolation 
but  also  place  an  extra  burden  upon  students  who  would 
otherwise  attend  the  Garfield. 
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The  system  has  adopted  a  plan  to  create  a  substantially 
larger  magnet  school  that  will  draw  enough  non-minority 
students  to  assure  stable  integration.  Progress  on 
obtaining  the  necessary  approvals  has  been  slow. 

Revere  received  $75,750  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year  to  continue  planning  and  provide  services  at  the 
Garfield,  and  to  provide  counselling  and  support  services  to 
Cambodian  secondary  students. 


Salem 


The  Bentley  School  is  24  percent  minority  and  East  Middle 
School  is  33  percent  minority,  due  to  a  growing  Hispanic 
population.  The  system  has  adopted  a  desegregation  plan 
that  combines  construction,  minor  redistr icting ,  program 
changes  and  voluntary  movement  of  students,  for 
implementation   next   year. 

Salem  has  received  $26,946  in  state  desegregation  funds  this 
year . 


Springfield 

The  Six  District  Plan  implemented  in  Springfield  in  1974  is 
rightly  considered  one  of  the  success  stories  in  northern 
school  desegregation.  To  the  original  clustering  of  schools 
in  racially-contrasting  neighborhoods  have  been  added  ten 
magnet  elementary  schools  and  three  magnet  junior  high 
schools.  Each    of    these    is    a    school     that    was    at     least 

partially  desegregated  through  r eass ignments  but  had 
additional  space  available  for  students  transferring 
voluntarily.  This    year     1,507    attend    these    schools 

voluntarily,    in  addition   to   the  students   assigned. 

Several  years  ago  Springfield  amended  this  plan  to  include 
the  high  schools.  The  first  phase  of  implementation  of  the 
high  school  plan  was  completed  with  the  closing  of  Technical 
and  Classical  last  Fall,  when  the  new  Central  High  School 
opened.  The     second     phase    will     involve     a     substantial 

expansion  of  Putnam,  the  vocational  high  school.  The  plan 
includes  vigorous  recruitment  to  achieve  an  enrollment  in 
Central,  Putnam  and  Commerce  that  is  racially  balanced  and 
also  proportionate  by  sex.  To  date  this  recruitment  has 
been  only  partially  successful,  and  there  remains  a  great 
deal   to    be   done. 
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Several  elementary  schools  (Brightwood  [80  percent  minority], 
Lincoln  (88.5  percent  minority],  Chestnut  Street  Junior  High 
(82  percent  minority])  have  never  been  fully  desegregated, 
and  changing  demographic  patterns  have  resulted  in 
disproportionate  minority  enrollment  in  several  others. 
Springfield  has  now  decided  to  build  a  citywide  magnet  school 
to  serve  grades  K-8;  this  should  improve  integration  and 
provide   more   options    in   a   number   of   schools. 

Springfield  has  received  $1,993,136  this  year  in  state 
desegregation    funds. 


Worcester 


Worcester  adopted  a  plan  in  1982  that  used  redistr icting, 
movement  of  programs,  and  magnet  schools  as  a  means  of 
heading  off  growing  isolation  of  Hispanic  and  Black  students. 
In  subsequent  years  more  magnet  schools  have  been  added,  so 
that  there  are  now  nine  elementary  schools  enrolling  738 
students  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  addition  to  assigned 
students . 

Magnet  elements  have  also  been  developed  at  a  middle  and  a 
high    school. 

Despite  these  efforts,  several  schools  are  becoming 
increasingly  identifiable  racially:  Belmont  Street  (65 
percent  minority),  Chandler  Street  (67  percent  minority),  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue  (59  percent  minority),  Woodland  Street  (64 
percent    minority).  The    school    system    has    been    actively 

developing  short  and  long  term  measures  to  address  this 
situation  next  year,  including  a  new  citywide  magnet  school 
with   a    two-way   bilingual    theme. 

Worcester  received  $1,140,000  in  state  desegregation  funds 
this    year. 


SUMMARY 


Race  desegregation  in  Massachusetts  is  a  major  enterprise, 
involving  more  than  $14  million  in  state  grants,  millions 
more  in  construction  and  transportation  reimbursements,  and 
115,685  students  attending  desegregated  schools,  or  14 
percent  of  the  statewide  public  school  enrollment. 
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Of  these  students,  42,365  are  White,  representing  6  percent 
of    the    White    students    in    the    state.  Another    37,697    are 

Black,  representing  65  percent  of  the  Black  students,  and 
28,760  are  Hispanic,  representing  60  percent  of  the  Hispanic 
students    in    the    state.  6,230    Asian    students,     31    percent    of 

the    statewide    total,    attend    desegregated    schools. 

Eighty  of  the  desegregated  schools  are  magnet  schools,  and 
these  enroll  47,118  students,  of  whom  23,539  have  volunteered 
and  the  balance  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  residence 
(though,  generally,  these  are  also  volunteers  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  chosen  not  to  transfer  out  to  another 
school!).  We  expect  that  there  will  be  nearly  one  hundred 
magnet    schools   next   year,    and    thirty    thousand    volunteers. 

These  figures  do  not  include  3,456  Metco  students  from  Boston 
and  Springfield,  most  of  them  Black,  attending  school  in 
thirty-seven  suburban  districts,  nor  of  course  the  suburban 
students    who    attend    school    with    them.  If     these    were 

included  it  seems  likely  that  we  could  say  that  one  student 
in  three  in  Massachusetts,  of  all  races,  attends  a 
deliberately    desegregated    school.  This     record    must    be 

unique    among    the    states. 

These,  then,  are  the  "new  common  schools"'  that  thousands  of 
Massachusetts  educators,  parents  and  students  are  helping  to 
create. 
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THE  STATE 

AND 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


by  Michael  Alves 


Introduction 


Although  public  education  has  been  established  as  the 
primary  legal  responsibility  of  the  states,  and  although 
each  state  constitution  contains  a  requirement  for  equal 
treatment  and  enforcement  of  all  state  and  federal  laws,  the 
record  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of  states  have  virtually 
played  no  role  in  facilitating  school  desegregation  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  history  has  been  unkind  to  the 
role  state  officials  have  traditionally  played  in  avoiding 
responsibility  for  school  desegregation,  and,  in  general, 
state  authorities  are  viewed  as  reluctant  and  ineffective 
defenders  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  minority 
schoolchildren. 

Without  the  courts  holding  states  liable  for  unlawful 
segregation,  and  absent  states  initiating  their  own 
desegregation  interventions,  the  key  actors  in  the 
desegregation  enforcement  and  implementation  process  have 
been  the  federal  courts,  civil  rights  activists,  minority 
plaintiffs,  local  school  officials,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
federal  executive  agencies  such  as  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Therefore,  literally  hundreds  of  school 
desegregation  plans  have  been  developed  and  implemented  in 
this  country  without  any  substantive  input  or  support  from 
the  states. 

In  his  1977  study  of  state  role  in  school  desegregation, 
Bert  Mogin  concluded  that: 

Except  for  a  handful  of  states. . .states  seem 
unlikely  to  voluntarily  pursue  desegregation  on 
their  own.  Desegregation  issues  are  politically 
sensitive  and  few  political  leaders  at  the  state 
level  appear  willing  to  press  them.  Therefore,  the 
current  state  role  and  behavior  are  unlikely  to 
change  in  any  significant  way  without  prodding  by 
the  courts,  the  Congress  or  the  federal  agencies. 
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Current  changes  in  desegregation  enforcement  policy,  and  in 
state  and  federal  relations,  may  well  bear  out  Mogin's 
prediction.  Specifically,  the  federal  courts  have  recently 
held  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  liable  to  pay 
millions  of  dollars  in  support  of  the  implementation  of 
court-ordered  desegregation  plans  in  these  states.  State 
education  officials  have  been  required  to  play  an  active 
leadership  role  in  formulating  alternative  desegregation 
remedies  including  the  possibility  of  interdistrict  or 
metropolitan  plans.  In  light  of  these  court  actions  it  no 
longer  appears  to  be  in  the  interest  of  state  authorities  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  resolving  desegregation  disputes  in 
advance  of  litigation. 

In  addition,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  (education  block  grants) 
in  August  1981,  there  has  been  a  clear  erosion  of  federal 
support  for  school  desegregation.  Under  the  new  block  grant 
program,  state  education  agencies  (SEAs)  have  been  given 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  distribution  of  federal 
education  aid  to  local  school  districts  which,  in  the  past, 
was  disbursed  directly  by  federal  education  authorities  in 
categorical  programs.  However,  under  the  block  grant 
legislation,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was 
effectively  rescinded  thereby  causing  local  school  officials 
to  lose  over  $200  million  in  direct  desegregation  assistance 
funds.  Without  federal  financial  support,  it  has  been 
predicted  that  the  only  way  for  local  school  officials  to 
obtain  external  desegregation  funds  will  be  to  ensure  that 
minority  plaintiffs  include  SEAs  as  co-defendants  in  future 
desegregation  suits,  so  they  can  be  required  to  pay  the 
costs. 


Why  the  States  Are  Responsible 

School  desegregation  cases  that  come  before  the  federal 
courts  are  based  on  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
constrains  the  states  from  taking  any  actions  that  abridge 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  without  a  "compelling  state 
interest" : 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States... nor  shall  any  state... deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 
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The  federal  judicial  involvement  in  the  issue  of  unlawful 
segregation  resulted  from  Blacks  challenging  the  consti- 
tutionality of  state  laws  that  sanctioned  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  racially  dual  school  systems.  And,  in  Brown 
and  subsequent  decisions,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have 
affirmed  that  state  imposed  or  de  jure  segregation  is  not  a 
legitimate  state  interest,  and  thereby  transgresses  the 
boundaries  of  constitutionally  permissible  state  action. 
Thus  without  a  showing  of  unlawful  state  action,  there  can 
be  no  legal  basis  for  an  equal  protection  suit. 

Though  most  desegregation  has  occurred  in  the  original  de 
jure  segregated  states,  since  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
moved  the  issue  of  de  jure  segregation  into  states  in  which 
racially  separate  schooling  was  not  legally  mandated  by 
state  law.  In  Keyes  v.  School  District  No  1  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  although  the  Denver  Public 
Schools  had  never  been  officially  segregated  under  the 
"color  of  state  law,"  it  nevertheless  was  unconstitutionally 
segregated  as  a  direct  result  of  "intentionally  segregative" 
local  school  board  actions  and  decision  making.  In  this 
landmark  decision,  the  Court  effectively  altered  its 
definition  of  state-imposed  segregation  to  include  the 
discriminatory  student  and  faculty  assignment  practices  of 
local  school  officials  whose  "purpose  or  intent"  was  to 
segregate. 

In  Keyes,  the  Court  held  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
segregative  state  law,  minority  plaintiffs  had  to  prove 
intentional  segregation  by  objectively  showing  that  "a 
current  condition  of  segregation"  could  not  be  persuasively 
explained  away  by  local  school  defendants  on  non-racial 
grounds.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  effects  test,  lawyers  for 
the  minority  plaintiffs  were  able  to  prove  intentional 
segregation  by  showing  that: 

1.  the  Park  Hill  section  of  the  school  system, 
which  enrolled  less  than  37%  of  the  system's 
minority  students,  did  in  fact  contain  several 
minority  identifiable  or  isolated  schools, 
e.g.,  schools  in  which  the  percentage  of  Black 
and  Hispanic  students  exceeded  the  systemwide 
proportions  for  minority  students  as  a  whole; 
and 

2.  Denver  school  officials  had  created  and 
maintained  such  segregation  by  deliberately 
manipulating  the  system's  espoused  "neighbor- 
hood" schools  assignment  policy  through  a 
variety  of  segregative  techniques  including: 
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a.  the  altering  or  gerrymandering  of 
individual  school  attendance  boundaries 
to  conform  with  the  changing  racial 
demography  of  so-called  neighborhoods; 

b.  the  building  of  new  schools  in  white 
neighborhoods  while  using  portable 
classrooms  and  annexes  to  contain 
minority  students  in  overcrowded  minority 
isolated  schools  that  were  in  fact 
contiguous  to  underutilized  white 
schools;  and 

c.  the  use  of  optional  attendance  zones, 
open  enrollment  transfers,  and  other 
"free  choice"  devices  that  allowed  white 
students  to  opt  out  of,  or  otherwise 
avoid  attendance,  in  minority  isolated 
schools . 

Even  though  the  minority  plaintiffs  were  only  able  to 
actually  prove  intentional  segregation  in  the  Park  Hill 
section  of  the  system,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  once 
such  segregation  had  been  shown  "in  a  meaningful  portion  of 
a  school  system,"  (the  Park  Hill  area  contained  less  the  10% 
of  Denver's  minority  isolated  schools)  the  burden  then 
shifted  to  the  school  defendants  to  prove  that  the  minority 
isolation  in  the  remainder  of  the  system  was  not  also  the 
result  of  unlawful  discrimination: 

[A]  finding  of  intentionally  segregative  school 
board  actions  in  a  meaningful  portion  of  a  school 
system. . .creates  the  presumption  that  the  other 
segregated  schooling  within  the  system  is  not 
adventitious . 

By  invoking  the  so-called  "Keyes  Presumption,"  the  minority 
plaintiffs  in  the  Denver  case  were  able  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  desegregation  remedy  which  was  consistent  with 
the  remedial  principles  laid  down  in  Green,  Davis,  and  Swann 
for  the  original  17  de  jure  segregated  states: 

that  in  the  face  of  a  constitutional  violation, 
minority  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  systemwide 
relief  through  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  an  affirmative  plan,  that  realistically  promises 
to  eliminate  racially  identifiable  public  schooling 
to  the  extent  practicable,  and  in  so  doing,  the 
federal  district  courts  and  local  school  officials 
can  use  a  variety  of  mandatory  and  voluntary  pupil 
reassignments  techniques. 
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In  short,  the  doctrine  of  "maximum  feasible  desegregation" 
became  the  remedial  standard  for  correcting  the  effects  of 
unlawful  segregation,  regardless  of  whether  such  segregation 
was  statutorily  imposed.  Also,  by  applying  Green,  Davis, 
and  Swann  to  Keyes ,  it  was  correctly  perceived  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  further  altered  the  balance  of  power  in 
desegregation  litigation  in  favor  of  the  minority 
plaintiffs.  The  potential  impact  of  Keyes  in  expanding  the 
scope  of  desegregation  was  not  lost  on  Justice  Richard 
Rehnquist ,  who  in  his  dissenting  opinion  on  Keyes  complained 
that  the  Court  had  made  it  easier  for  the  minority 
plaintiffs  to  prove  their  case,  and  that  such  a  drastic 
change  in  constitutional  law  was  "unwarranted  and 
undesirable. " 

State  Role  in  Keyes 

In  the  Denver  case,  the  desegregation  plan  ultimately 
ordered  by  the  district  court  focused  primarily  on  the 
mandatory  reassignment  of  students  through  the  redistricting 
of  individual  school  attendance  boundaries,  and  did  not 
contain  explicit  educational  improvements.  The  plan  was 
developed  by  an  "outside"  expert,  Dr.  John  Finger  of  Rhode 
Island,  after  the  court  had  rejected  an  inadequate  "free 
choice"  plan  of  the  school  board,  and  a  politically 
unacceptable  "busing"  plan  recommended  by  the  black 
plaintiffs. 

For  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  important  to  point  out  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Education  (SEA)  was  neither  asked  to 
participate  in  formulating  the  remedial  plan,  nor  did  the 
SEA  volunteer  its  services.  And  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Denver  school  system  was  a  "creature  of  state  law,"  and  that 
the  local  school  board  legally  functioned  as  an  "agent"  of 
the  state  board  of  education  and  had  used  state  funds  to 
create  and  maintain  its  racially  dual  school  system, 
Colorado  education  authorities  were  not  held  liable  for  the 
unlawful  "state  actions"  found  in  Keyes: 

The  essential  element  of  de  jure  segregation  is  a 
current  condition  of  segregation  resulting  from 
intentional  state  action  [and]  the  differentiating 
factor  between  de  jure  and  so-called  de  facto 
segregation  is  the  [state's]  purpose  or  intent  to 
segregate  [emphasis  added]. 

Thus,  by  establishing  the  constitutional  standard  that  a 
causal  relationship  between  local  school  board  decision- 
making  and   segregative   student   assignments   was   solely 
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sufficient  to  trigger  strict  judicial  scrutiny  in  equal 
protection  suits  involving  race  and  schooling,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  set  a  precedent  for  future  desegregation  cases  in 
which  the  issue  of  actual  state  liability  need  not  be 
addressed.  Consequently,  in  literally  hundreds  of  rulings 
and  decisions  following  Keyes ,  the  federal  courts  repeatedly 
limited  the  scope  of  their  liability  findings  and  remedial 
orders  to  the  obligation  of  local  school  officials  to 
affirmatively  correct  the  effects  of  their  past  unlawful 
state  actions. 


Weaknesses  in  the  State  Role  in  Desegregation 

The  consequences  of  the  federal  courts  not  holding  the  vast 
majority  of  states  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
unlawful  segregation,  can  be  shown  by  describing  the  role  of 
the  Colorado  SEA  in  the  Denver  case.  According  to  Dr.  Fred 
Holmes,  Director  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Education's 
Title  IV  CRA  Unit,  the  fact  that  the  SEA  has  played  a 
minimal  role  in  Denver's  desegregation  process  accurately 
reflects  the  state's  political  predisposition  toward  state 
role  in  school  desegregation. 

Under  Colorado  law,  the  SEA  has  no  legal  authority  to 
eliminate  racially  identifiable  public  schooling,  nor  is  the 
state  required  to  provide  financial  or  other  assistance  to 
desegregating  school  districts.  Therefore,  absent  the  state 
being  made  a  co-defendant  in  Keyes  Dr.  Holmes  points  out 
that  the  state's  education  authorities  (the  governor,  the 
legislature,  and  the  state  board  of  education)  took  the 
position  that  desegregation  was  a  federal  matter,  and  that 
whatever  Denver  school  officials  did  to  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  minority  students  was  the  sole 
concern  of  the  city  and  not  the  state.  In  support  of  this 
non-interventionist  policy,  SEA  officials  argued  that  since 
Colorado  was  not  a  de  jure  segregated  state,  and  given  the 
state's  history  of  local  control  and  autonomy  in  educational 
decision-making,  there  was  simply  no  basis  or  need  to 
include  the  state  in  Keyes .  While  Dr.  Holmes,  himself  a 
veteran  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  a  recognized 
desegregation  expert  who  has  been  an  advisor  to  federal 
judges  and  local  school  officials  outside  of  his  own  state, 
personally  disagreed  with  the  state's  position,  he  claims 
that  his  office  virtually  had  no  power  to  change  the  state's 
role  in  the  Denver  case.  The  major  constraints  and  problems 
identified  by  Dr.  Holmes  as  preventing  his  office  from 
carrying  out  a  more  activist  desegregation  role  in  Coloradc 
include: 
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1.  the  lack  of  a  strong  state  desegregation  law, 

2.  the  lack  of  any  state  desegregation  assistance 
funds, 

3.  the  fact  that  the  court  has  not  held  the  state 
accountable  for  desegregation,  and 

4.  the  fact  that  his  office  is  100%  dependent 
upon  federal  Title  IV  CRA  funds  for  their  very 
survival  effectively  precludes  their  taking  on 
an  enforcement  role. 

Thus,  absent  the  state  being  directly  involved  in  the 
litigation,  Denver  school  officials,  like  their  counterparts 
in  the  original  de  jure  segregated  states,  have  had  to 
implement  the  remedial  "plan  of  the  court  without  any 
financial  or  substantive  support  from  the  state.  To  date, 
the  only  direct  desegregation-related  assistance  the  SEA  has 
provided  Denver  has  been  through  its  Title  IV  CRA  Unit  in 
the  areas  of  staff  development,  human  relations  training, 
bilingual  education  and  affirmative  action  in  minority 
hiring.  While  these  are  important  areas  of  concern,  they 
nonetheless  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  critical  issues 
inherent  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  school  desegregation  and  educational 
improvement  plan. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  and  constraints  encountered  by 
Dr.  Holmes  in  attempting  to  develop  a  more  effective  SEA 
role  in  school  desegregation  in  Colorado  are  not  atypical. 
For  example,  at  a  1978  conference  on  state  role  in  school 
desegregation,  SEA  officials  (state  board  members,  chief 
state  officers  and  SEA  managers  of  desegregation  assistance 
units)  from  more  than  twenty  states  identified  similar 
problems  which  have  frustrated  and  prevented  SEAs  from 
implementing  more  effective  desgregation  strategies.  The 
major  obstacles  cited  included: 

1.  the  lack  of  state  funding  in  direct  support  of 
school  desegregation, 

2.  the  need  for  stronger  state  desegregation  laws 
which  give  explicit  rulemaking  and  enforcement 
powers  to  the  SEA, 

3.  the  failure  of  state  boards  of  education  and 
chief  state  school  officers  to  enforce  their 
existing  desegregation  related  authority, 
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4.  the  dependency  on  federal  Title  IV  CRA 
funding,  to  pay  for  SEA  desegregation 
assistance  staff;  and 

5.  the  need  for  the  courts  to  hold  states 
responsible  for  school  desegregation. 

Thus,  without  the  courts  holding  the  states  liable  for 
unlawful  segregation,  and  absent  the  majority  of  the  states 
enacting  and  enforcing  affirmative  state  laws,  the  vast 
majority  of  SEAs  virtually  played  no  role  in  the 
desegregation  enforcement.  And  as  in  Colorado,  most  state 
desegregation  experts  have  provided  only  minimal  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
remedial  plans  in  their  own  states.  In  fact,  of  the  33 
Northern  and  Western  states,  a  review  of  available  data 
indicates  that: 

1.  only  six  states  (California,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania)  have  ever  initiated 
desegregation  enforcement  actions  under  the 
'color'  of  state  law  or  in  advance  of  federal 
enforcement  interventions  and/or  private 
litigation;  and  of  these  states,  only 
Massachusetts  is  currently  holding  local 
school  officials  accountable  for  the 
enforcement  of  either  state  or  federal 
desegregation  requirements; 

2.  only  three  states  (Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin)  have  ever  voluntarily  appropriated 
state  funds  in  direct  support  of  school 
desegregation; 

3.  eight  states  (Alaska,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming) 
have  never  experienced  school  desegregation; 

4.  within  the  remaining  19  states,  the  federal 
courts  have  found  at  least  53  school  districts 
guilty  of  unconstitutional  segregation  since 
the  Keyes  decision  in  1973;  however,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  litigation  the  federal 
courts  have  made  liability  findings  against 
only  three  non-de  jure  segregated  states 
(Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio);  and 

5.  of  all  SEA  staff  working  directly  in  the  area 
of  school  desegregation,  less  than  20%  are 
paid  with  state  funds. 
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In  sum,  though  the  issue  of  de  jure  segregation  has  impacted 
nearly  every  state,  it  appears  that  the  dominant  political 
predisposition  of  the  states  toward  school  desegregation  has 
not  fundamentally  changed  since  the  Brown  decision.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  states  have  essentially  avoided 
responsibility  for  desegregation  and  consequently,  state 
education  authorities  continue  to  be  perceived  as  reluctant 
and  ineffective  defenders  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
minority  school  children.  A  key  point  to  be  stressed  is 
that  although  most  state  education  officials  express  the 
desire  to  play  a  more  affirmative  role  in  school 
desegregation,  most  believe  that  an  effective  state  role 
lies  in  the  formal  exercise  of  state  power  and  that  this 
power  will  never  be  brought  to  bear  unless  the  states  are 
compelled  to  do  so. 

Thus  as  a  prerequisite  for  SEAs  carrying  out  a  more 
effective  state  role  in  school  desegregation,  most  SEA 
officials  would  contend  that: 

1.  state  legislators  must  enact  strong  state  laws 
which  give  SEAs  the  power  to  eliminate 
segregated  schooling; 

2.  legislatures  must  appropriate  state  desegre- 
gation assistance  funds; 

3.  states  must  elect  or  appoint  Chief  State 
School  Officers  and  State  Boards  of  Education 
who  are  committed  to  the  principles  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  who  are  willing  to 
vigorously  enforce  state  desegregation 
mandates; 

4.  SEAs  must  hire  staff  with  desegregation 
expertise,  and  they  must  be  paid  solely  with 
state  rather  than  federal  funds;  and 

5.  absent  the  states  initiating  the  above  actions 
on  their  own,  the  courts  must  hold  the  states 
legally  and  politically  accountable  for  school 
desegregation. 
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THE  STATE  ROLE  IN  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


While  the  vast  majority  of  the  states  have  evaded 
responsibility  for  race  and  schooling,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  the  politics  of  avoidance  may  no  longer  be 
legally  tenable  or  prudent  state  policy  in  the  area  of 
school  desegregation.  During  the  past  several  years,  a 
clear  trend  has  emerged  in  desegregation  litigation,  wherein 
both  state  and  local  school  authorities  are  now  being  held 
accountable  for  eliminating  unlawful  segregation. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  recent  cases  in  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  been  ordered  to  pay 
over  $100  million  in  support  of  the  implementation  of 
comprehensive  remedial  plans  that  include:  building  new 
schools,  pupil  transportation,  staffing,  compensatory 
education,  early  childhood  education  programs,  curriculum 
development,  staffing,  "effective  schools"  initiatives,  and 
the  development  and  operation  of  numerous  magnet  schools. 

In  Ohio,  the  state's  annual  bill  for  desegregation  in 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  has  been 
assessed  at  over  $50  million.  And  while  Missouri  and  Ohio 
are  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  the  consequences  of 
state  liability,  similar  cases  have  been  upheld  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Arkansas.  Also,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of 
implementing  comprehensive  plans,  these  states  have  also  had 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  litigation — its  own  and  that  of  the 
plaintiffs  who  ultimately  won  the  cases! 

In  light  of  the  financial  judgments  that  have  been  assessed 
against  these  states,  there  is  every  likehood  that  more 
states  will  become  involved  in  desegregation  litigation  in 
coming  years,  and  that  such  litigation  may  not  necessarily 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  states. 

At  a  recent  national  conference  on  the  "Future  of 
Educational  Equity,"  Professor  Charles  Willie  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  concluded  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  states  will  provide  the  "center  of  gravity" 
in  future  school  desegregation  cases.  While  the  erosion  of 
federal  desegregation  funding  has  made  the  states  vulnerable 
in  the  courts,  minority  demands  for  genuine  educational 
improvements  has  also  made  the  role  of  the  states  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  future  of  school  desegregation 
litigation.  Thus,  if  the  states  are  going  to  protect  their 
legal  position,  it  appears  that  they  must  develop  and 
implement  affirmative  strategies  that  resolve  legitimate 
minority  greviences  in  advance  of  litigation. 
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The  Massachusetts  Approach 

For  over  two  decades,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  lead 
the  nation  in  its  commitment  to  equal  educational 
opportunity.  During  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  demonstrated  this  commitment  by 
carrying  out  enforcement  actions  against  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  New  Bedford  under  the  state's  Racial 
Imbalance  Act.  However,  like  other  SEAs  that  have  attempted 
to  enforce  state  desegregation  laws,  the  enforcement  of  the 
RIA  generated  political  problems  that  resulted  in  an  erosion 
of  the  Board's  enforcement  authority  under  state  law. 
Though  the  repeal  of  the  RIA  was  overtuned,  the  Board's 
power  to  effect  actual  desegregation  under  the  amended 
version  of  the  law,  Chapter  636,  was  diminished. 

Despite  the  loss  of  direct  enforcement  power,  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  has  actually  expanded 
its  desegregation  efforts  since  the  passage  of  Chapter  636 
and  it  has  done  so  without  either  the  state  or  any  local 
school  district  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

In  response  to  the  political  problems  generated  by  the  SEAs 
"hard"  enforcement  of  the  state's  Racial  Imbalance  Act  in 
the  early  1970's,  officials  within  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  developed  an  alternative  approach  to  state  role 
in  desegregation  that  does  not  rely  upon  the  explicit  use  of 
state  enforcement  power  to  facilitate  the  adoption  and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  desegregation  plans.  This 
so-called  "Principle  Negotiation  Approach"  was  initiated  in 
1978,  and  has  resulted  in  the  voluntary  adoption  of 
comprehensive  desegregation  plans  in  Cambridge,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  Medford  and  Worcester  in  advance  of  both  state 
and  federal  enforcement  actions.  (See  Table  I.)  This 
negotiation  approach  which  has  been  implemented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  is  based  on  the 
following  propositions: 

•  The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
bears  the  general  legal  obligation  to  uphold 
all  state  and  federal  laws  and  constitutional 
requirements. 

•  Under  the  State  Supreme  Judicial  Court's 
ruling  in  the  Springfield  3%T  decision,  the 
state's  legal  obligations  and  duty  has  been 
specifically  identified  to  include  taking 
affirmative  action  in  the  face  of  either  state 
or  local  actions  of  "dubious  constitu- 
tionality," and  within  the  SEA  this  means 
potential  federal  de  jure  violations. 
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•  In  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  local  school  officials  to  be 
found  guilty  of  de  jure  segregation  by  a 
federal  court  or  for  local  officials  to  resist 
or  sabotage  the  development  of  voluntary 
desegregation  remedies  in  advance  of 
litigation . 

•  Past  history  has  taught  state  education 
officials  that  the  "best"  desegregation  plans 
are  those  developed  by  local  school  officials 
in  accord  with  state  and  federal  desegregation 
standards  and  which  accommodate  the 
"legitimate"  interests  of  actual  or  potential 
minority-group  plaintiffs.   And 

•  That  the  state  can  generate  more  power  in 
relation  to  desegregation  when  both  state  and 
local  school  authorities  perceive  that  it  is 
in  their  best  interests  to  resolve  a 
desegregation  dispute  in  advance  of  "hard" 
enforcement  actions  including  litigation. 

In  essence,  SEA  officials  in  Massachusetts  contend  that  the 
key  to  an  effective  state  role  in  desegregation  lies  in  SEA 
staff  initiating  a  de  jure  segregation  crisis,  and  then 
using  the  implied  or  actual  threat  of  litigation  as  leverage 
to  get  state  and  local  officials  to  work  cooperatively 
towards  resolving  the  dispute  through  a  process  of  EEO 
facilitated  negotiations.  A  major  premise  underlining  the 
Massachusetts  approach  is  that  state  and  local  school 
authorities  have  a  continuing  interdependent  and  legally 
interlocking  relationship,  and  therefore  it  is  in  their 
interests  to  resolve  desegregation  disputes  without  an 
erosion  of  state  and  local  control  in  educational  decision- 
making . 

In  addition  to  taking  responsibility  for  both  state  and 
federal  desegregation  standards,  the  Massachusetts 
negotiation  approach  has  also  been  grounded  in  two  other 
essential  elements. 


State  Desegregation  Funding 

Though  Chapter  636,  adopted  in  1974  in  reaction  to  vigorous 
enforcement  in  Boston  and  Springfield,  softened  the  state's 
"enforcement  teeth,"  it  has  also  provided  invaluable  funding 
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which  has  directly  facilitated  the  formulation,  adoption, 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  desegregation  plans  in 
numerous  cities.  What  makes  Chapter  636  unique  is  that  it 
is  the  only  state  funded  program  in  the  United  States  that 
facilitates  the  entire  process  of  school  desegregation.  In 
essence,  Chapter  636  has  become  an  essential  element  in 
encouraging  and  sustaining  the  commitment  of  local  school 
officials  to  provide  equal  educational  opoportunity  for 
minority  and  poor  children. 

Since  1974,  the  state  legislature  has  provided  nearly  $225 
million  under  Chapter  636.  These  funds  have  been  used  to 
support  desegregation  planning,  the  creation  and  operation 
of  magnet  schools,  urban/suburban  integration,  parent 
information  centers,  and  school-based  educational 
innovations  and  improvements. 


State  Commitment 

While  state  funds  provide  an  important  "carrot"  and  the 
threat  of  judicial  intervention  is  a  powerful  "stick," 
perhaps  the  conerstone  of  the  Massachusetts  approach  has 
been  the  steadfast  commitment  and  leadership  of  the  State 
Board  and  Commissioners  of  Education  to  school 
desegregation.  For  over  twenty  years,  these  state  education 
authorities  have  never  wavered  in  the  face  of  controversy 
and  political  opposition  to  desegregation.  The  fact  that 
the  state  has  carried  out  its  enforcement  responsibilities 
has  clearly  enhanced  the  ability  of  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
desegregation-related  disputes.  The  role  and  responsibility 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  desegregation,  unlike 
that  of  the  courts,  never  comes  to  an  end. 
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DESEGREGATION  PROFILE 


TABLE  I 


1986 

IMPLEMENTATION 

NUMBER 

1986 

YEAR 

LEGAL 

BASIS 

STUDENTS 

%  MINORITY 

Boston 

1974 

Federal  Court  Order 

60,345 

73.6 

Springfield 

1974 

State  Court  Order 

22,677 

55.7 

New  Bedford 

1976 

State  Board  Order 

14,652 

20.8 

Cambridge 

1981 

Voluntary 

de  jure 

Plan 

7,742 

47.6 

Holyoke 

1981 

Voluntary 

de  jure 

Plan 

6,990 

52.7 

Worcester 

1982 

Voluntary 

de  jure 

Plan 

20,113 

25.5 

Lawrence 

1984 

Voluntary 

de  jure 

Plan 

9,768 

62.1 

Lowell 

1984 

Voluntary 

de  jure 

Plan 

12,785 

30.7 

Med  ford 

1984 

Voluntary 

Plan 

5,267 

7.2 

Revere 

1986 

Voluntary 

Plan 

4,454 

11.9 

Methuen 

1986 

Voluntary 

Plan 

5,140 

8.7 

Fall  River 

1987 

Voluntary 

Plan 

12,179 

35.5 

Salem 

1987 

Voluntary 

Plan 

3,935 

15.2 

Lynn 

1987 

Voluntary 

de  jure 

Plan 

11,026 

23.0 

Brockton 

1988 

Voluntary 

Plan 

15,237 

23.4 

Chelsea 

1988 

Voluntary 

Plan 

3,336 

57.5 

Northampton 

1988 

Voluntary 

Plan 

3,312 

10.7 

Leominster 

1988 

Voluntary 

Plan 

4,729 

12.6 
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PROFILES 

OF 

EFFECTIVE  INTEGRATED  SCHOOLS 


by  Larnders  Roy  and  Paula  T.  Willis 

For  twenty  years,  voluntary  desegregation  programs  have 
grown  and  matured  into  a  variety  of  individual  district 
programs  and  projects.  This  year,  a  major  effort  has  been 
instituted  to  establish  general  guidelines  and  standards 
for  all  participating  voluntary  desegregating  districts. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  provide  clarity  of 
educational  intent  and  measurable  program  and  project 
data.    Two  programs  have  been  put  into  place. 

The  Central  and  Regional  staffs  developed,  designed  and 
reviewed  the  proposal  format.  The  goals  of  the  proposal 
design  were  to  develop  a  clear  statement  of  the  educatonal 
issues  that  would  be  addressed  at  each  participating  school 
and  a  clear  relationship  between  funding  and  the 
implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan. 

To  operationalize  use  of  the  new  proposal  design,  workshops 
were  presented  on  a  regional  basis  for  districts  to  attend 
with  their  key  staff.  Regional  staff  provided  districts 
an  opportunity  for  additional  group  or  individual  workshops 
and/or  technical  assistance  upon  request.  The  Central 
Office  staff  were  also  available  to  assist  Regional  staff 
in  responding  to  distsrict  requests  for  assistance. 

The  results  of  this  effort  will  be  based  upon  a  review  of 
the  1988  proposals.  The  proposals  are  due  in  May,  too 
late  for  reporting  results  in  this  document. 

Throughout  last  year's  spring  and  summer,  we  focused  on  the 
development  of  an  evaluation  plan.  This  plan  had  been 
discussed  for  several  years  prior  to  creation  of  the  final 
design.  The  main  goal  of  this  plan  was  to  strenghten  the 
capacity  of  districts  to  conduct  evaluation.  Specifically, 
this  effort  was  directed  toward  the  development  of  program 
and  project  measurable  goals  and  objectives  and  to 
establish  a  uniform  evaluation  design.  This  plan  had  been 
discussed  for  several  years  prior  to  the  final  design 
implementation.    The  Central  Office   staff   finalized  the 
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design,  conducted  regional  and  individual  workshops  for 
selected  common  groups,  and  provided  technical  assistance 
upon  request. 

The  following  Effective  Integregated  Programs  and  Projects 
have  benefited  from  the  structuring  efforts. 

The  selection  of  effective  programs  or  projects  profiles 
included  in  this  report  have  been  made  by  Regional  and 
Central  Office  staff  members  who  have  direct  knowledge  or 
reporting  responsibility  for  program(s)  or  project(s). 
Using  the  broad  program  areas  developed  particulary  for 
Chapter  636  funding  guidelines,  a  list  of  effective 
programs  and  projects  were  identified.  Each  program  or 
project  included  in  this  report  meet  same  combination  of 
the  following  criteria  for  selection: 

1  School  Climate:  programs  which  encourage  respect  for 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity  through  shared  activities 
and  developing  student  leadership,  as  well  as  through 
teaching  which  promotes  "civic  virture". 


Integration  of  Linguistic  Minority  Students:  programs 
which  promote  interactions  and  mutual  learning  between 
limited  English-proficient  students  and  English- 
dominant  students,  or  which  provide  extra  English 
program  support  to  students  who  have  been  mainstreamed 
from  bilingual  programs. 


3.    Language   Development:   programs  which  help  students  to 

become   fully   bilingual,    thorugh  foreign-language 

instruction    for   English-dominant  students   and/or 

language   maintenance   for   students  who   have   been 
mainstreamed  from  bilingual  programs. 


4.  Magnet  Attraction:  programs  which  are  designed  in 
response  to  parent  interests  to  attract  and  maintain  a 
racially-desegregated  enrollment  in  schools  which 
would  otherwise  be  racially  identifiable. 


Couselling:  programs  which  assist  at-risk  students  to 
make  effective  use  of  educational  opportunities. 
Parent  Outreach:  programs  which  help  parents-- 
especially  low-income  parents--to  be  effective 
participants  in  planning  for  and  supporting  the 
schooling  of  their  children. 
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The  programs  and  projects  included  in  this  report  represent 
a  wide  range  of  urban  schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  They 
are  representative  of  programs  and  projects  that  have 
established  measurable  goals  and  objectives  to  demonstrate 
effectiveness.  Program  and  project  measurable 
effectiveness  is  consistent  with  the  evaluation  design 
implemented  during  the  school  year.  To  assist  selected 
districts  to  develop  their  school  profiles,  four  organizing 
questions   were  provided  to   address  key  issues. 


ORGANIZING  QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  are  the  district's  desegregation  and  equity 
goals? 

2.  What  are  the  school's  desegregation  and  equity  goals? 

3.  Describe  the  features  of  the  program  identified  as 
being  effective.  Include  the  purpose  of  the  program, 
special  features,  numbers  and  population  served, 
programmatic  elements,  outstanding  features,  and  any 
limitations  or  weaknesses. 

A.  How  does  this  school  program  promote  a  positive 
inter-racial  learning  environment  and  otherwise  ensure 
that  minority  and  low-income  students  are  equitably 
treated  and  have  equal  access? 

B.  If  this  school  enrolls  students  whose  first 
language  is  not  English,  what  approaches  have  you 
found  particularly  effective  in  promoting  their 
achievement  and  integration? 

C.  Does  this  program  have  a  distinctive  phiosophy  or 
educational  mission  which  expresses  itself  in  teaching 
and  the  displine,  and  which  makes  it  particularly 
attractive  to  certain  minority  and  majority  race 
parents  and  students? 

D.  How  do  minority  and  majority  race  parents  interact 
in  this  program  (formal  and  informal  means  of 
participation)  and  can  you  demonstrate  that  this 
involvement  makes  a  difference  in  explaining  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program? 


Under  what  circumstances  would  this  program  work  best 
in  another  place?  What  have  been  the  biggest,  mistakes 
made  with  a  program  of  this  type?  Is  the  effort  worth 
the  results? 
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Boston 


by  Dr.  Doreen  Wilkinson 


In  Fiscal  Year  1988  the  Boston  Public  School  Department 
will  implement  an  innovative  and  vigorous  new  approach  to 
Chapter  636  programming  known  as  the  Omnibus  Plan.  Boston 
school  personnel  worked  in  collaboration  with  Department  of 
Education  staff  conducting  an  extensive  systemwide  needs 
assessment  and  program  review  process  to  develop  the 
Omnibus  Plan,  which  reflects  both  the  priorities  emerging 
from  The  Boston  Education  Plan  as  well  as  the  priorities  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department's  mandate  to 
address  specific  areas  of  non-compliance  adequately. 

The  Omnibus  Plan  translates  an  established  State 
desegregation  program  into  the  strategic  initiatives  of  the 
local  education  agency  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  State  and 
City  reinforce  and  support  each  other. 

A  major  component  of  the  Omnibus  Plan  is  the  Prototype 
Catalogue  which  is  divided  into  eight  (8)  categories: 
Reading;  Mathematics;  LEP  Support;  At-Risk  Students;  Parent 
Information;  Professional  Development;  and  Academically 
Talented  and  Cultural.  Each  category  contains  program 
prototypes  from  which  each  of  Boston's  five  (5)  districts 
will  chose  their  FY '88  Chapter  636  programs.  Many  of  the 
prototypes  represent  an  effort  to  adapt  proven  exemplary 
Chapter  636  programs  in  schools  throughout  the  system; 
others  are  new  and  developed  to  address  identified  needs. 

A  major  strength  of  the  Omnibus  Plan  and  the  process  from 
which  it  was  developed  is  the  identifications  of  several 
effective  desegregation  programs  in  some  Boston  schools  and 
the  development  of  those  programs  into  models  which  may 
beadapted  systemwide. 
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Among  these  effective  desegregation  program  models  are: 

The  Student  Support  Team  Model  (SST)  which  provides 
for  the  overall  development  of  the  student  on  a 
proactive  manner  by  using  the  existing  resources 
available  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  schools. 
Other  desired  results  are  improved  student  behavior, 
higher  academic  performance,  lower  abstentee  rates  and 
fewer  766  referrals. 

Parent  Information  Center  which  will  established  in 
each  distict  office  to  facilitate  parent  participation 
in  the  education  of  their  children  as  well  as  provide 
services  to  parents  including  information  and 
training.  A  major  activityy  of  the  Parent  Information 
Centers  will  be  recruitment  of  students  from 
underrepresented  racial/ethnic  groups; 

Intervention,  Enrichment  and  Support  for  Linguistic 
Minority  Students  which  is  desired  to  provide  district 
-wide  support  services  to  teachers  of  limited  English 
proficient  students; 

Bilingual  Two-Way  Programs  which  will  utilize  school 
resources  language  skills;  and 

Enhancing  Reading  Through  Writing  which  is  a  district- 
wide  program  for  dramatically  improving  reading  and 
writing  skills  based  on  the  nationally  recognized 
District  B  Writing  Program. 
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Cambridge 


When  Cambridge  adopted  and  implemented  its  long-range 
desegregation  plan  in  1981,  its  main  goal  was  to  ensure  that 
all  segments  of  the  elementary  school  population  would  have 
equal  access,  in  a  desegregated  setting,  to  all  schools  and 
programs  offered.  No  longer  would  the  location,  style  and 
quality  of  the  education  a  child  received  depend  on  where 
the  child  lived.  Instead,  under  what  is  now  called 
"controlled  choice,"  parents  are  asked  to  indicate  three  or 
more  choices  of  school  or  program,  in  order  of  preference. 
Assignment  is  made  by  taking  into  consideration  the  parents' 
preferences,  space  availability  and  racial  balance.  Ir.  any 
given  year,  90%  or  more  of  the  initial  placements  are  to 
schools  of  choice. 

Since  1981,  this  policy  has  eliminated  all  racially 
identifiable  schools  and  drastically  reduced  the  number  of 
racially  identifiable  classrooms.  By  the  Fall  of  1990,  we 
expect  that  the  only  racially  identifiable  classes  will  be 
some  transitional  bilingual  and  special  needs  classes,  to 
which  students  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  need,  without 
regard  to  racial  balance.  Once  they  no  longer  need  these 
services,  such  students  are  reassigned  according  to  racial 
balance  guidelines. 

The  policy  has  posed  a  challenge  to  all  schools  to  be 
attractive  to  parents.  Staff  development,  curriculum 
development,  student  advocacy  and  parent  involvement 
supports  have  been  provided  to  enable  each  school  to  improve 
its  climate,  curriculum  offerings,  methodology,  and/or 
publicize  what  it  is  doing.  The  two  programs  described 
below  are  examples  of  the  resulting  creative  approaches  to 
educating  elementary  school  children. 
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JOSEPH  E.  MAYNARD  SCHOOL 

The  Maynard  School  adheres  to  a  commitment  to  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  every  child  in  a  racially  balanced 
kindergarten- through-grade  four  school  program.  The  school 
seeks  to  incorporate  community  resources  to  enhance  the 
educational  program,  and  to  provide  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  school  is  to  provide  each 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  clear  and  creative 
thinking,  a  positive  self-image,  and  the  skills  necessary  to 
function  in  society. 


AMIGOS:   Two-Way  Language  Immersion 

The  AMIGOS  Program  at  the  Maynard  currently  serves  a  total 
of  thirty  kindergarten  students — 50%  Hispanic,  25%  minority 
and  25%  majority  non-Hispanic--through  an  innovative  two-way 
language  approach  which  seeks  to  promote  greater 
understanding  and  respect  between  the  two  cultures.  All 
students  have  a  full  day  kindergarten  program,  spending  half 
day  in  a  Spanish-speaking  classroom  and  half  day  in  an 
English-speaking  classroom.  The  plan  is  to  add  a  grade  a 
year  until  AMIGOS  is  providing  a  full  kindergarten  through 
sixth  grade  curriculum  in  Spanish  and  English. 

The  major  goals  for  the  AMIGOS  kindergarten  are: 

1.  To  provide  two  full  day  integrated  classrooms 
with  an  academic,  two-way  language  immersion 
program  accenting  a  curriculum  which  is  taught 
half  day  in  Spanish  and  half  day  in  English. 

2.  To  provide  students  with  an  environment  to 
develop  cross-cultural  awareness  and 
acceptance . 

3.  To  promote  positive  feelings  in  the  parents  of 
AMIGOS  program  students  toward  other  racial 
and  ethnic  groups. 

The  program  enables  both  groups  to  progress  through  a  well 
designed  kindergarten  curriculum  which  offers  students  the 
opportunity  to  participate  culturally  and  linguistically  in 
a  democratic  school  community.  Linguistic  minority  parents 
have  a  viable  alternative  to  the  conventional  bilingual 
education  program,  and  native  English-speaking  students 
(majority/minority)   have   a   chance   to   acquire   a   second 
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language  through  meaningful  interaction  with  Spanish- 
speaking  peers.  In  addition,  Hispanic  students  whose 
families  do  not  preserve  the  native  language  and  culture  at 
home  are  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  literacy  and  oral 
expression  in  Spanish  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  Hispanic 
culture.  AMIGOS  is  not  meant  to  supplant  the  transitional 
bilingual  education  program,  but  rather  to  co-exist  with  it, 
offering  an  alternative  bilingual  education  program  to  those 
families  who  want  it. 

Language  immersion  programs  have  enjoyed  success  since  the 
1960's  in  Montreal  where  studies  carried  out  by  McGill 
University  point  to  their  effectiveness.  Whereas  the 
Canadian  immersion  programs  place  monolingual  English 
speakers  in  classrooms  conducted  in  French,  the  AMIGOS 
program  offers  two-way  bilingual  instruction  in  an 
ethnically,  racially  and  linguistically  integrated  school 
setting.  Dr.  Wallace  E.  Lambert  from  McGill  University  has 
been  the  major  consultant  for  the  AMIGOS  program  and  has 
provided  great  assistance  in  the  development  of  its 
comprehensive  research  design. 

Students  acquire  Spanish  and  English  language  proficiency 
through  a  whole  language  approach  compatible  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Literacy  Center  programs  already 
established  in  the  system.  Each  classroom  is  a  print-rich 
environment  where  students  receive  a  strong  foundation  for 
reading,  writing,  mathematics,  social  studies  and  science. 
As  in  all  kindergarten  classes  in  Cambridge,  the  arts  and 
physical  education  are  integrated  in  the  weekly  program. 

The  AMIGOS  community  promotes  sharing.  By  stressing  and 
celebrating  the  diversity  of  American  society,  the 
curricular  activities  reflect  a  variety  of 
historical/curricular  perspectives  and  utilize  materials 
which  promote  understanding,  appreciation  and  acceptance 
among  students.  Participating  in  cross-cultural  activities 
and  experiencing  a  large  variety  of  literary  works  in 
English  and  Spanish  help  children  view  themselves  as  part  of 
a  very  special  environment  where  cooperation  with  one 
another  is  a  must.  Students  are  given  ample  opportunity  to 
make  choices  as  to  tasks  and  activities.  Parents  and 
community  members  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  classrooms  and 
even  participate  along  with  the  students  and  teachers. 
Newsletters  in  both  languages  are  sent  home  monthly. 
Hispanic  parents  are  offered  English  as  a  Second  Language  on 
a  weekly  basis,  while  non-Hispanic  parents  may  choose  to 
take  a  conversational  Spanish  class  that  also  meets  once  a 
week. 
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Languages  are  never  mixed  in  the  AMIGOS  classrooms. 
Students  hear  only  Spanish  spoken  by  the  Spanish  teacher. 
The  English  language  teacher  speaks  only  English  in  his 
classroom.  Children  learn  lots  of  songs  in  English  and 
Spanish,  and  enjoy  participating  in  large  group  sing- 
alongs.  Students  are  encouraged,  but  never  forced,  to 
express  themselves  in  the  target  language.  Little  by 
little,  Hispanic  students  have  begun  to  develop  receptive 
skills  in  English,  while  non-Hispanic  students  have  begun  to 
develop  receptive  skills  in  Spanish.  At  mid-year,  Hispanic 
and  non-Hispanic  students  are  able  to  respond  to  commands  in 
the  respective  languages,  understand  simple  position 
concepts,  and  comprehend  stories.  They  are  also  able  to 
label  common  objects  and  body  parts,  count  to  ten,  and  label 
colors  and  shapes.  They  are  even  beginning  to  build 
sentences . 

A  two-way  language  immersion  program  such  as  AMIGOS  should 
work  well  in  any  city  or  town  having  a  large  number  of 
linguistic  minority  students,  because  it  relieves  some  of 
the  load  on  the  traditional  bilingual  education  program  and 
also  offers  an  innovative  and  exciting  approach  to 
desegregation.  Long  range  planning  and  parent  outreach  must 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  accomplished  so  as  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  program.  Drawbacks  in  Cambridge 
revolved  around  the  program's  getting  off  to  a  late  start 
last  July.  The  delay  caused  problems  not  only  in  ordering 
and  receiving  materials  and  furniture,  but  also  in  informing 
parents  about  the  program. 

As  part  of  the  research  design  for  the  program,  AMIGOS 
students  as  well  as  three  established  control  groups  have 
been  pre-tested  in  language  in  the  fall  and  will  be  pre- 
tested in  the  spring.  Standardized  measures  in  Spanish  and 
English  will  also  be  obtained  in  reading  and  math 
readiness.  Student  sociograms  (pre/post)  and  a  cultural 
attitude  inventory  for  parents  (pre/post)  have  also  been 
obtained.  By  the  end  of  June,  1987,  the  data  collection  and 
analysis  for  this  first  year  will  be  completed  and  made 
available  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  results.  All  in 
all,  the  implementation  of  AMIGOS  has  been  extremely 
satisfying  to  all  those  involved  in  the  process. 


DANIEL  A.  HAGGERTY  SCHOOL 

The  Haggerty  School  is  a  multicultural  environment  where 
students  learn  through  mutual  respect.  The  staff,  working 
closely  with  the  parents,  endeavor  to  provide  a  solid 
foundation  in  basic  academic  and  social  skills  development 
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for  each  student.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  smallest 
school  in  the  system,  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  190 
students  in  grades  kindergarten  through  six. 

The  Haggerty  is  also  the  most  geographically  isolated  school 
in  Cambridge,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a 
major  expressway.  For  many  years,  people  in  other 
neighborhoods  paid  little  attention  to  the  Haggerty;  even 
under  desegregation  most  of  its  students  were  from  the  local 
area.  Enrollment  declined  to  less  than  one  hundred  in  the 
early  nineteen-eighties.  The  faculty  and  administration,  in 
addition  to  engaging  in  active  outreach,  developed  a  new 
language  and  social  studies  curriculum  not  available  in 
other  schools.  Current  enrollment  is  127,  with  142 
projected  for  the  Fall  of  1987. 


Spanish  Language  Experience  Program 

This  is  a  whole  school  program.  Every  student,  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade,  including  the  ungraded  special 
education  class,  receives  age-appropriate  instruction  in 
Conversational  Spanish  for  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  twice  a 
week. 

In  addition,  every  class  adopts  for  study  a  particular 
Spanish-speaking  society:  Mexico,  Spain,  Puerto  Rico,  Peru, 
etc.  The  students  and  teachers  delve  into  the  history, 
geography,  literature,  culture,  folklore,  art  and  music  of 
that  society. 

The  activities  of  the  school  year  culminate  in  a  school-wide 
Spanish  cultural  festival  that  brings  everyone  together. 
Parents  work  with  teachers  and  students  preparing  dramatic 
and  musical  presentations,  making  constumes,  and  all  the 
myriad  tasks  involved.  Every  class  has  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  for  their  peers  and  the  community  what  they  have 
learned  during  the  year. 

In  order  to  implement  this  program,  we  have  the  services  of 
a  part-time  language  specialist  who  teaches  the 
Conversational  Spanish  and  also  works  with  the  classroom 
teachers  on  follow-up  activities.  In  addition,  the  staff 
developer  assigned  to  the  school  assists  the  teachers  in 
integrating  Hispanic  cultures  into  the  regular  curriculum, 
helping  them  with  relevent  materials  and  techniques. 

The  Spanish  Language  Experience  Program  has  sparked  the 
imagination  of  staff  and  students.  It  has  encouraged  cross- 
grade  cooperation  and  increased  multicultural  awareness.   As 
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more  people  learn  about  the  program,  it  has  increased 
interest,  on  the  part  of  potential  parents,  in  the  Haggerty 
School.  We  feel  it  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment in  standardized  test  scores.  In  1985,  the  scores  of 
Haggerty  students  were  the  highest  in  the  system. 
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Holyoke 


In  1981  we,  The  Holyoke  Public  Schools,  were  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  restructuring  the  assignment, 
placement,  and  transportation  of  our  Kindergarten  through 
grade  six  students  to  overcome  the  isolation  of  our  ethnic 
minority  population.  The  achievement  of  racial  balance  at 
each  of  the  system'^  elementary  schools  was  the  primary  goal 
of  the  plan.  Coinciding  with  the  actions  undertaken  to  move 
students  was  the  beginning  of  concerted  efforts  to  move  the 
minds  of  our  students,  staff,  and  community  toward  an 
understanding  of,  and  commitment  to,  equal  educational 
opportunity.  Five  years  after  the  adoption  of  our 
desegregation  plan,  The  Holyoke  Public  Schools  are 
qualitatively  different. 

•  Racial  balance  at  the  elementary  level  has 
been  achieved. 

•  The  city  has  successfully  been  divided  into 
attendance  zones  and  all  assigned  students 
populations  remain  balanced  by  race. 

•  Extensive  inservice  opportunities  have  been 
provided  to  elementary  staff  to  begin  to 
change  attitudes  and  practices  and  to  more 
appropriately  service  our  diverse  student 
population. 

•  Magnet  Programs  in  five  schools  offer  parents 
and  students  choices  in  school  profiles  and 
academic  offerings  that  were  previously 
unavailable. 

•  Multicultural  resources  have  been  acquired  for 
use  by  students  and  teachers  and  have 
significantly  altered  the  instructional 
services  at  the  elementary  level. 
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Support  and  encouragement  have  been  provided 
for  the  development  and  application  of  tools 
to  promote  crosscultural  communications  and 
understanding . 

Our  School  Committee,  Superintendent,  Parents 
and  Staff  have  come  to  understand  and  support 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  as  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our 
rapidly  growing  numbers  of  language  minority 
students . 

But  perhaps  most  importantly,  we  have  learned 
that  desegregation,  the  physical  deisolation 
of  ethnic  minority  students,  and  the  changing 
of  attitudes,  are  only  the  beginning  of  the 
process.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  institutional  policies  and  practices 
that  may  need  to  be  revamped  in  order  to 
provide  universal  access  to  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities. 


JOSEPH  METCALF  SCHOOL 

The  staff  at  Metcalf  School,  a  Kindergarten  through  grade 
three  building,  which  includes  two  six-thirty-six  resource 
teachers,  have  designed  an  Effective  Schools  Project  which 
focuses  on  the  area  of  math  in  grades  one  through  three. 

The  primary  components  of  our  project  are: 

•  Heterogeneous  groups — which  involves  equal 
balance  as  it  pertains  to  race,  gender,  and 
ability. 

•  Whole  Class  Instruction — which  involves  the 
introduction  of  all  new  math  concepts  to  the 
entire  class  with  flexible  remediation  and 
enrichment  as  integral  parts. 

•  Consistency  of  Scope  and  Sequence — through 
ongoing  grade  level  meetings,  classroom 
teachers  and  resource  teachers  determine  the 
scope  and  sequence  of  math  concepts  to  be 
introduced.  These  meetings  also  provide 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
meaningful  dialogue  regarding  strategies  and 
resources . 
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•  Close  monitoring  of  learning  progress  on  a 
daily  basis — Teachers  interact  with  students 
through  reinforcement  activities  and 
informally  evaluate  their  understanding  of  the 
concepts  introduced  in  the  whole  group 
setting.  In  addition  teachers  maintain  daily 
records  indicating  the  number  of  times  each 
child  receives  whole  group  instruction, 
remediation,  or  enrichment.  At  the  end  of 
each  Chapter  children  are  formally  evaluated 
by  their  performance  on  end  of  Chapter  tests. 

•  Building  based  staff  development  is  focused 
upon  raising  level  of  awareness  to  accommodate 
a  variety  of  learning  styles  and  student 
achievement.  The  resource  teachers  design  and 
implement  lessons  which  demonstrate 
integration  of  disciplines  and  reflect  an 
appreciation  of  multicultures. 

If  one  is  to  implement  this  program  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  our  philosophy.  The  outlined  objectives  for  our 
project  stem  from  the  hypotheses  that  much  is  to  be  gained 
by  introducing  skills  to  an  entire  class,  a  class  whose 
make-up  has  been  balanced  racially,  by  ability  and  by  gender 
as  much  as  feasible.  By  working  with  the  entire  group,  we 
hope  to  ensure  less  tracking  by:  providing  individual 
remediation;  increase  teacher  awareness  of  student 
expectations;  support  student  positive  self-image  and  self- 
confidence;  and  increase  student  responsibility  for  their 
achievement  or  lack  of  achievement.  We  hope  to  expand 
communication  among  grade  level  teachers  by  sharing 
experiences. 

It  is  our  strong  recommendation  that  a  building  based  staff 
development  position  is  necessary  to  coordinate,  support, 
research  and  facilitate  these  ongoing  processes. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  that  classroom  assignments  in 
June,  for  the  following  school  year,  be  made  based  on 
heterogeneous  groups  that  are  balanced  by  race,  gender  and 
ability  to  ensure  equity  on  all  levels  regardless  of  subject 
matter.   Other  consideration  of  importance  are: 

•  Balancing,  among  classes,  equal  distribution 
of  children  receiving  special  services. 

•  Balancing  among  classes,  equal  distribution  of 
children  who  have  social  and  emotional  needs 
that  require  teacher  interventions  which 
necessitate  the  teacher  taking  time  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  class. 
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Some  of  the  limitations  to  the  project  include: 

•  Low  expectations  of  teachers  regarding  student 
achievement . 

•  Homogeneous  grouping  philosophy  that  dominates 
the  instructional  process. 

•  Lack  of  manipulative  resources  and  manipula- 
tive instructional  focus. 

•  Curricular  limitations  that  focus  on  academic 
rather  than  enrichment  and  that  are  not  based 
on  student  needs  and  social  skill  development. 

•  Limited  time  for  staff  development  meetings 
with  teachers. 

•  Conflicts  between  existing  school  culture  and 
ethnic  cultural  learning  needs. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  INTEGRATION  PLAN 

Under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  George  W. 
Counter,  Assistant  Superintendent  Tim  Barrett,  and  the 
Director  and  staff  of  the  Desegregation  Center  of  the 
Holyoke  Public  Schools,  forty  teachers  and  administrators 
have  developed  a  draft  educational  plan  for  the  integration 
of  our  secondary  schools.  Outlined  in  the  plan  are  problem 
statements,  objectives,  and  recommendations  for  actions  to 
begin  in  September  1987  and  continue  through  1991. 

Target  areas  for  focusing  our  efforts  include: 

•  The  reduction  of  present  disparities  in 
student  achievement  based  on  race,  gender,  and 
economic  status. 

•  The  application  of  strategies  to  decrease  the 
rate  of  student  dropouts  and  the  development 
of  long  range  drop  out  prevention  efforts. 

•  The  undertaking  of  measures  to  increase  and 
blance  student  participation  in  all  aspects  of 
school  life. 

•  The  development  and  infusion  of  multicultural 
curricula  at  the  secondary  level. 

•  The  provision  of  extensive  opportunities  for 
staff  development  correspondent  with  these 
goals. 

Planning  for  the  integration  of  Holyoke's  secondary 
schools  grows  directly  out  of  the  1981  plan  for  the 
desegregation  of  our  elementary  schools. 
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PECK  JUNIOR  HIGH/SECONDARY  ENGLISH  PROJECT 

Goals  for  1986-1987 

The  systemwide  goals  for  1986-87  are  a  mirror  of  the 
integration  plan's  goals: 

•  To  improve  student  learning,  especially  those 
students  who  have  a  history  of  underachieving. 

•  To  include  student  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  school  to  build  a  sense  of  pride. 

•  To  strengthen  the  academic  and  the  social 
climate  of  the  school. 

The  purpose  of  the  English/Language  Arts  Project  is  to 
provide  staff  development  and  curricular  revision  in  the 
junior  high  school  English  programs.  In  its  first  year  the 
major  thrust  of  the  program  has  been  staff  development,  so 
that  staff  will  have  the  skills  and  information  necessary  to 
work  on  the  curriculum.  The  student  population  of  the 
junior  high  schools  is  now  48%  Hispanic  and  53%  minority. 
While  the  student  population  has  changed  dramatically,  the 
curriculum  has  not  changed  to  reflect  the  needs  of  a 
changing  student  body. 

To  do  the  staff  development  and  to  field  test  the 
multicultural  method  and  materials,  the  two  636  resource 
teachers  are  team  teaching  with  two  regular  classroom 
teachers  one  (1)  period  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  The 
purpose  is  to  field  test  new  units  in  literature,  the 
writing  process,  and  also  non-traditional  teaching  methods 
which  incorporate  active  student  participation  in  their 
learning. 

As  part  of  the  staff  development,  effort  workshops  have  been 
presented  in  the  following  areas:  Multicultural  Philosophy, 
Student  Team  Learning,  Teaching  for  Tomorrow:  Incorporating 
Women  and  Minorities  into  the  Curriculum,  Thinking  Skills, 
Learning  Styles,  Curriculum  Development,  Racism,  Study 
Skills  and  Process  Writing.  This  training  has  been  directed 
toward  those  teachers  who  are  directly  involved  in 
curriculum  revision,  as  well  as  other  interested  staff 
members. 

The  training  in  the  writing  is  an  example  of  how  good  staff 
training  can  have  direct  benefits  in  the  classroom. 
Historically,  the  English  curriculum  has  been  weak  in 
writing.  Training  all  junior  high  English  teachers  in  the 
same  method  at  one  time  has  lent  uniformity  to  a  shot  gun 
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approach  to  the  teaching  of  writing.  In  addition,  process 
writing  has  also  been  targeted  as  a  method  for  incorporating 
more  student  participation  in  the  English  curriculum.  It 
also  affords  continual  opportunity  to  group  students  across 
racial,  class  and  gender  lines. 

As  indicated  by  most  research,  this  program  would  be 
successful  if  initiated,  encouraged  and  monitored  by 
building  administration. 

This  program  would  work  best  in  other  places  where  students 
are  heterogeneously  grouped,  and  where  the  schools  are  set 
up  in  teams  or  schools  within  schools,  and  have  a  team 
teaching  situation.  It  would  also  be  helpful  if  consistent, 
quality  teacher  training,  particularly  in  areas  where 
teachers  have  indicated  an  interest,  as  well  as  on  equity 
issues,  were  an  expectation  of  normal  performance. 

Limits  of  the  program  include  the  fact  that  only  two  636 
teachers  are  involved,  so  there  are  only  two  team  teaching 
situations.  Staff  development  is  difficult  when  issues  like 
racism  and  tracking  are  addressed  on  such  a  small  scale. 

While  the  school  has  bilingual  classrooms,  these  are  not 
fully  involved  in  the  project  in  that  they  do  not 
participate  in  the  team  teaching  situations.  The  bilingual 
teaches  have  received  the  training  that  mainstream  staff  has 
received,  in  particular  training  in  the  writing  process. 
The  writing  process  affords  many  opportunities  for 
integration  with  other  students  through  the  use  of  peer 
audiences  within  the  same  building.  However,  lack  of 
successful  mainstreaming  practices  continues  to  prohibit 
such  interactions. 

Finally,  the  academic  tracking  structure  of  the  school 
results  in  a  more  homogeneous  population  so  that  the 
development  of  curriculum  that  is  applicable  to  all  students 
is  hindered.  In  addition,  the  administrative  relationship 
of  building  principal  as  a  school  leader  and  department 
chairperson  as  instructional  leader  has  not  resulted  in 
strong  curricular  and  instructional  development. 
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Lawrence 


The  Lawrence  Desegregation  Plan  was  adopted  in  1980  to 
reduce  racial  imbalance  at  a  number  of  elementary  schools 
and  to  improve  the  educational  programs  and  opportunities 
for  all  students  regardless  of  race  or  ethnic  background. 

To  reduce  racial  isolation,  Lawrence  was  divided  into  three 
racially  balanced  "zones".  Students  were  assigned  to 
schools  according  to  their  residence  within  a  zone  ,  but 
not  necessarily  to  their  "neighborhood"  school.  Within 
this  system,  parents  could  request  a  specific  school 
assignment  and  could  gain  entrance  there  if  space  was 
available  and  if  the  assignment  had  a  positive  impact  on 
the  racial  balance.  Today,  all  fifteen  elementary  schools 
are  desegregated  with  the  exeception  of  only  one  or  two 
schools,  and  all  are  within  a  few  percentage  points  of  the 
systemwide  racial  census  -  63%  minority. 

To  improve  academic  achievement,  a  number  of  programs  and 
staff  development  activities  have  been  funded  through 
Chapter  636.  Some  of  these  include:  Early  Childhood 
Committee,  Summer  Teacher  Training  Institute  in 
Multicultural  Education,  Project  S.T.I.L.E.,  and  Summer 
School  Remedial  Courses  for  students.  In  1987/88  Lawrence 
will  establish  five  magnet  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
further  reducing  racial  isolation  while  also  improving 
basic  skills  and  school  climate. 

Since  the  inception  of  planning  for  desgregation,  Lawrence 
has  focused  efforts  on  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
students  at  risk.  One  such  group  are  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens.  From  1985  to  the  present,  Chapter  636  has 
partially  funded  a  program  called  New  Beginning.  This 
program,  is  just  one  example  of  how  Lawrence  has  promoted 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  students,  and  in 
particular  for  those  students  who  are  "at  risk"  of  dropping 
out. 
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LAWRENCE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS/NEW  BEGINNINGS  PROGRAM 

The  latest  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Division  of  Health  Statistics  in  Boston,  indicate  that  the 
city  of  Lawrence  continues  to  have  the  highest  teen  birth 
rate  in  the  state.  Of  these  teen  mothers,  50%  are  Hispanic, 
40%  are  White,  and  10%  are  Black.  The  majority  of  this 
group  are  unmarried,  living  on  their  own  and  school 
dropouts.  Even  more  dramatically,  by  the  age  of  20,  a 
significant  number  of  this  population  have  two  or  three 
children. 

In  reviewing  our  past  registers  of  students  who  drop  out  of 
the  Lawrence  schools,  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
students  who  list  pregnancy  as  the  reason.  We  feel  that 
this  number  may  be  even  higher  since  many  students  who  drop 
out  because  of  pregnancy  are  too  embarassed  to  list 
pregnancy  as  the  reason. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  Lawrence  School  Department  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  help  pregnant  students  to  stay 
in  school  and  graduate.  Thus  the  New  Beginning  program  was 
initiated  in  the  summer  of  1981. 

Features  of  the  Program: 

The  New  Beginning  program  has  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  prevent  pregnant  and  parenting  adolescents 
from  becoming  school  dropouts. 

2.  To   prepare   teens   for   the   dual   role   of 
homemake/wage  earner. 

3.  To  assist  teens  in  developing  a  healthy  self 
concept . 

4.  To  teach  teens  parenting  skills. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  program  by  teachers,  guidance 
counselors,  social  workers,  attendance  officers,  and  the 
Parent  Information  Center.  The  program  has  two 
components:  individual  counseling/support  and  group 
instruction  in  life  skills. 

A  counselor  funded  by  Chapter  636  provides  special  services 
to  students  during  school  hours  including:  personal, 
career,  and  guidance  counseling,  at  home  instruction,  and 
advocacy/referral  services.    Participating  students  most 
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often  request  assistance  in  the  areas  of:  crisis 
counseling,  problems  with  housing,  guidance  counseling, 
career  planning,  and  social  service  advocacy. 

The  parenting/life  skills  component  is  offered  after 
school.  The  Home  Economics  teacher  at  the  High  School  co- 
leads  the  group  with  the  New  Beginning  Counselor.  The 
weekly  group  meetings  encourage  peer  interaction  and  support 
while  offering  an  opportunity  to  discuss  topics  such  as: 
prenatal  development,  child  birth,  family  planning, 
nutrition,  child  development,  home  management,  daily  living 
skills  and  pre-employment  skills.  Representatives  from  area 
social  service  agencies  are  also  invited  to  speak  with 
participants . 

All  material  presented  is  translated  in  Spanish  for  limited 
English  proficient  participants.  In  addition,  the  Counselor 
is  bicultural/bilingual .  The  program  is  voluntary  and  is 
open  to  any  student  in  the  Lawrence  Public  Schools. 
Students  are  guaranteed  that  all  records  are  confidential. 

Since  September  1986,  33  female  students  have  been  referred 
to  the  program.  The  present  caseload  is  composed  of  41 
parenting  teens  and  14  pregnant  teens.  There  have  been  19 
births  since  September  1986.  Participants  are:  46 
Hispanic,  7  White,  1  Asian,  and  1  Black  and  range  in  age 
from  13  to  19. 

We  have  identified  several  factors  contributing  to  the 
success  of  this  program.  One  major  factor  is  the 
availability  of  free  day  care  for  children  of  students  in 
the  program  who  agree  to  remain  in  school,  and 
transportation  is  also  provided. 

Another  factor  is  the  stability  of  staff.  The  Counselor  and 
Home  Economics  teacher  are  the  program  originators  and  have 
run  the  program  for  five  years.  Students  can  depend  upon 
their  availability  and  professionalism.  Both  of  the  program 
leaders  are  working  mothers  so  that  they  portray  positive 
role  models.  The  Counselor  is  bicultural/bilingual  so  she 
can  communicate  with  Spanish-speaking  participants. 
Finally,  the  program  also  offers  at  home  instruction  and 
tutoring  for  students  who  are  on  maternity  leave. 

As  with  any  program,  there  are  limitations.  The  after- 
school  component  does  not  offer  high  school  credit  so  that 
voluntary  participants  must  find  the  time  to  attend  New 
Beginning  in  addition  to  continuing  their  high  school 
studies.  Another  limitation  is  the  lack  of  privacy  for  the 
Counselor  due  to  unavailable  office  space.   In  addition,  the 
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counseling  area  is  incoveniently  located  at  the  central 
office  and  not  in  the  high  school.  This  fact  also 
contributes  to  the  lack  of  visibility  of  the  program  at  the 
high  school . 

The  benefits  of  the  program  however,  far  outweigh  the 
limitations.  Students  who  have  participated  have  benefited 
greatly  by  better  prenatal  education  and  improved  access  to 
community  resources  which  otherwise  unknown  to  the 
students.  But  even  more  importantly,  pregnant  and  parenting 
students  who  have  participated  in  New  Beginning  have  stayed 
in  school  and  completed  their  education.  The  highlight  of 
this  year  was  when  one  young  mother  proudly  reported  to  the 
group  that  she  had  made  the  honor  roll! 
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Lowell 


In  1979  the  Lowell  School  Department  sought  and  received 
planning  grants  from  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  initiate  and  plan  the  development  of  Magnet  Schools. 
The  development  of  the  Magnet  Schools  would  address  the 
need  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the  minority  isolation  at  two 
schools:  the  Rogers  School  (75%  minority)  and  the  Green 
School  (78%  minority).  For  the  first  time,  a  choice  would 
be  provided  to  both  minority  and  majority  parents  to  select 
schools  other  than  their  neighborhood  schools. 

It  became  evident  during  the  1980  and  1981  school  year  that 
a  long  range  desegregation  plan  with  a  controlled  admission 
policy  needed  to  be  developed,  approved  by  the  Lowell 
School  Department  and  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  its  approval.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Bureau  of  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity,  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan  was  developed 
and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Lowell  School  Committee. 
This  approval  was  granted  by  the  Lowell  School  Committee  on 
April  8,  1981  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  April 
28,  1981. 

The  plan  briefly  stated  that  the  Lowell  School  Department 
would  voluntarily  reduce  and  eliminate  minority  isolation 
in  its  schools  by  developing  both  Citywide  and  District 
Magnet  schools.  The  Lowell  School  Department  is  committed 
to  continue  to  carry  out  its  voluntary  desegregation  plan 
and  is  presently  having  a  long-range  extensive  facilities 
study,  whose  recommendations  will  address  what  physical 
renovations  and  construction  will  be  needed  in  each 
facility  in  order  to  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  all  students  in  the  Lowell  School 
Department. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Lowell  Plan  are:  1)  it  is 
voluntary;  2)  all  parents  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
schools  other  than  their  neighborhood  school;  and,  3)  each 
Magnet   School   has   a   specific   theme   and  program. 
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Significant  accomplishment  of  the  Lowell  Plan  inc]ude:  1) 
choice  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Lowell  School  System;  2) 
the  Rogers  School  has  been  reduced  from  a  75%  minority 
population  to  approximately  40%  minority;  3)  the  Green 
School  has  been  reduced  from  a  78%  minority  population  to 
approximately  54%  minority,  and  4)  the  Citywide  Parent 
Planning  Council  has  been  organized  and  maintained.  During 
the  last  seven  years  parents  have  been  involved  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  Lowell's  voluntary 
desegregation  plan. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Lowell  Magnet  School  Network  has 
evolved  into  two  citywide  magnet  schools  (K-8)  and  five 
district  neighborhood  magnet  schools  servicing  a  total  of 
2,828  students  which  is  over  25%  of  the  K-8  population  of 
the  Lowell  school  system. 

With  the  opening  of  the  newly  renovated  buildings  of  the 
Arts  and  City  Magnet  schools  in  September,  1987,  the  number 
of  choices  will  be  increased  by  a  minimum  of  300  voluntary 
spaces.  An  example  of  the  district's  magnet  schools 
showing  creative  approaches  to  educating  elementary  school 
children  and  parent  involvement  follows. 

Lowell  is  committed  to  continue  to  reduce  minority 
isolation  in  its  schools  through  the  vlountary  movement  of 
students,  both  majority  and  minority,  into  the  Magnet 
School  Network. 
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LINCOLN  DEVELOPMENTAL  MAGNET  SCHOOL 


The  constant  need  at  the  Lincoln  School  has  been  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  minority  children  who  attend  the  school, 
but  who  moved  after  a  very  short  time,  to  volunteer  to 
remain  at  the  Lincoln  School.  Very  often  these  minority 
children  move  every  six,  eight  or  twelve  weeks  and  so  were 
constantly  changing  schools  and  adjusting  to  a  new 
environment,  new  teacher,  new  peer  group  and  new  program 
with  the  resulting  delay  in  academic  progress.  By 
selecting  the  option  to  remain  at  the  Lincoln  Magnet  School 
these  children  have  an  opportunity  for  social  adjustment 
and  academic  continuity.  Since  most  of  these  volunteers 
move  into  areas  where  there  are  many  more  children  of  their 
ethnic  origin  their  staying  at  the  Lincoln  School  relieves 
other  schools,  such  as  the  Green  School,  from  increasing 
its  already  nigh  minority  population.  This  year  we  have 
reached  our  goal  of  60/40  majority/minority  ratio  mix  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  do  so  again  in  future  years. 

The  program  of  the  Lincoln  Developmental  Magnet  School  is 
dedicated  to  helping  children  learn  according  to  the 
natural  stages  of  Child  Growth  and  Development.  The 
philosophy  of  the  school  is  that  children  can  often  learn 
basic  skills  from  and  with  each  other;  and  that  a  skill  is 
not  completely  learned  until  it  can  be  applied  in  a 
different  setting. 

Special  features  of  the  Lincoln  Developmental  Magnet  School 
are: 

1.  Early  Childhood  Program 

2.  Full  Day  Kindergarten 

3.  Transitional  K  -  1  Class 

4.  Multi-Cultural  Curriculum 

5.  Learning  Centers  in  Every  Classroom 

6.  Library  Media  Center 

7.  Parent  Involvement  Program 

8.  Community  Based  Experiences 

The  major  feature  of  our  Developmental  Magnet  School  is 
that  of  Learning  Centers  in  every  classroom.  Learning 
Centers  contain  activities  suitable  for  individuals,  pairs 
of  groups  of  children.  At  these  centers  all  three  hundred 
children  (180  majority,  120  minority)  have  the  experience 
of  working  with  materials  designed  for  the  reinforcement 
and  application  of  basic  skills.  Learning  Centers  begin  in 
the  pre-school  program  by  grouping  activities  and 
materials.    It   is  continued   in  the  kindergarten  where 
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activity  centers  gradually  are  infused  with  reading  and 
math  readiness  materials  to  become  Learning  Centers  which 
reinforce  basic  knowledge  and  skills.  In  other  classrooms 
Learning  Centers  are  incorporated  into  all  curriculum  areas 
including  math,  language  arts,  science,  art,  social 
studies.  A  recent  endeavor  has  been  to  include  the 
computer  as  a  Learning  Center.  As  with  all  other  Learning 
Centers  in  the  classroom,  the  computer  is  used  for  the 
reinforcement  and  application  of  skills  taught  and  for  the 
introduction  of  thinking  skills. 

Tables  and  chairs  are  arranged  for  small  group  study  along 
outside  edges  of  classrooms.  Each  Learning  Center  has 
posted  a  list  of  materials  needed  and  directions  for  a 
specific  project.  Children  must  read  and  follow  directions 
to  complete  each  activity.  Students  are  assigned  to  small 
groups  and  have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  all  learning 
centers  at  designated  times.  Through  these  small  group 
situations  children  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  natural 
leadership  abilities.  Self-esteem  is  enhanced  and 
independent  learning  is  fostered. 

This  program  promotes  a  positive  inter-racial  learning 
environment,  for  all  teachers  ensure  that  there  is  a 
harmonious  racial  balance  as  children  are  assigned  to  work 
at  Learning  Centers.  Teachers,  when  planning  Learning 
Centers,  incorporate  activities  based  on  ethnic  holidays, 
customs  and  traditions—especially  those  of  minority 
children  represented  in  our  school.  Whenever  possible 
common  expressions  associated  with  another  language, 
national  holiday  or  custom  are  used  as  part  of  ethnic 
themes  fused  into  learning  activities.  Often  a  minority 
child  working  with  her/his  peers,  is  able  to  draw  from 
her/his  own  background  to  further  multicultural 
understandings  for  the  class.  "Hands  on"  activities  enable 
children  with  language  barriers  to  excel.  These  small 
group  activities  serve  as  vocabulary  builders  when  children 
are  working  with  each  other  to  apply  learned  skills. 

Our  second  grade  bilingual  class  is  incorporated  into  all 
areas  of  the  magnet  program  and  whenever  possible 
participates  at  Learning  Centers  with  children  where 
English  is  the  language  of  instruction.  The  bilingual 
teacher,  a  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  attends  all  staff 
development  workshops  and  plans  her  Learning  Center 
Curriculum  with  the  rest  of  the  school.  She  and  her  class 
are  often  invited  to  share  their  cultures  and  heritage  with 
other  teachers  and  children. 
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The  Developmental  philosophy  of  education  is  evident  in  the 
Learning  Center  Curriculum.  Teachers  are  able  to  construct 
Learning  Centers  to  suit  the  needs  and  learning  styles  of 
particular  children.  The  concrete  materials  and  hands  on 
activities  provide"  another  opportunity  for  children  to 
apply  the  basic  skills  taught  in  the  Lowell  Public  School 
curriculum. 

Parents  have  always  been  informed  about  Lincoln  School 
activities.  Therefore,  it  was  natural  for  parents  to  be 
involved  in  the  initial  planning  stages  of  the  magnet 
program.  Each  succeeding  year  parents  have  endorsed  this 
curriculum  and  recommended  that  its  funding  be  continued. 
Surveys  conducted  by  the  Evaluator  of  Magnet  Schools  have 
indicated  that  parents  feel  that  the  Learning  Center 
curriculum  has  been  very  successful  for  their  children. 
Many  indicate  that  their  children  enjoy  the  Learning 
Centers  and  discuss  these  activities  at  home. 

Parents  at  the  Lincoln  School  are  encouraged  to  become 
involved  in  the  Learning  Center  program.  They  are  trained 
by  the  Facilitator  to  help  with  educational  games  and 
Learning  Center  activities.  Parents  who  desire  to  do  so, 
are  taught  to  use  the  computer  and  then  assist  at  the 
Computer  Learning  Centers  in  each  classroom.  This  type  of 
parental  involvement  makes  a  difference.  Parents  develop  a 
deeper  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  school  scene, 
of  the  magnet  program  and  of  their  own  child,  as  well  as 
other  children  in  the  classroom. 

Parents  who  are  not  able  to  volunteer  on  a  regular  basis 
are  invited  to  special  functions  which  are  Learning  Center 
related.  Parents  have  seen  some  of  our  Learning  Center 
activities  on  video  tape.  They  have  been  asked  to  help 
prepare  ethnic  recipes  at  a  Cooking  Center.  Guests  were 
invited  to  a  special  Chinese  New  Year  Learning  Center 
demonstration  celebration.  Culminating  a  series  on 
nutrition  and  cooking,  all  third  grade  students  were  able 
to  invite  a  parent  to  attend  a  brunch.  Parents  gain  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  magnet  school  program  from 
these  experiences.  Teachers  too,  from  parental  input,  are 
able  to  refine  and  develop  a  more  effective  multicultural 
aspect  to  the  Learning  Center  curriculum. 

A  Learning  Center  method  of  instruction  would  be  effective 
for  children  who  would  benefit  from  the  reinforcement  and 
application  of  basic  skills,  and  who  would  profit  from 
teacher  planned,  activity-based  experiences.  When  planning 
a  program  of   this  nature   it  is  especially  important  for 
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For  our  school  the  effort  has  been  worthwhile.  Lincoln 
School  third  graders  who  were  given  the  Massachusetts 
Educational  Assessment  test,  scored  in  the  upper  twenty- 
five  percent  of  students  with  similar  backgrounds  in  all 
three  tested  areas:  reading,  math,  science.  In  math  and 
science  our  students  scored  better  than  the  average  score 
for  the  City  of  Lowell;  in  science  we  tied  the 
Massachusetts  state  average  score  of  1300.  We  feel  our 
Learning  Center  Program  is  most  effective. 
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Revere 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL 


Educational  Philosophy 

The  Garfield  School  administration  and  staff  are  strongly 
committed  to  see  that  all  educational  programs  at  the 
school  are  geared  to  ensure  that  every  child  reaches 
her/his  full  potential.  The  staff  also  ensures  that  all 
children  are  treated  equally  and  are  given  equal  access  to 
all  school  and  community  programs  such  as  the  Girl  and  Boy 
Scout  Programs,  city  art  fairs,  field  trips,  and  sports 
teams.  Where  participation  might  be  limited  due  to 
financial  constraints,  the  PTA  has  provided  supplemental 
support. 

Although  there  have  been  racial  incidents  in  the  community, 
there  have  been  no  racial  problems  at  the  school.  The 
children  learn  and  play  together  in  harmony. 

Revere  has  a  large  minority  and  refugee  population  most  of 
whom  are  receiving  their  education  at  the  Garfield  School. 
Of  the  541  students  in  grades  K-6  enrolled  at  the  school, 
214  are  Southeast  Asian,  6  are  Black  and  21  are  Hispanic. 
As  a  result  of  the  large  influx  of  Southeast  Asian  children 
into  the  district,  it  has  precipitated  overcrowding  in  the 
school  and  has  made  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  students  into  other  schools.  In  addition,  the 
Garfield  School  will  be  forced  to  alter  their  grade 
configuration  to  K-4,  while  all  other  elementary  schools  in 
the  city  have  a  K-8  grade  configuration. 

Revere  has  had  a  desegregation  plan  since  April  1986.  The 
main  component  of  the  plan  is  to  build  an  1,100  pupil 
Garfield  Community  Magnet  School  to  reduce  the  isolation  of 
the  minority  children  and  allow  them  to  have  equal 
educational  opportunity.  The  new  school  will  contain  a 
full-day  Preschool/Day  Care  Program  and  return  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  grade  students  to  the  Garfield  School. 
This  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  K-8  grade  configuration  at 
all  other  elementary  schools  in  Revere.  The  Garfield 
School   staff,   administrators   and   parent  advisory  council 
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members  have  decided  upon  a  high  technology/computer  theme 
as  the  magnet  attraction.  With  the  increase  capacity  of 
the  new  school,  it  will  allow  the  necessary  space  for  the 
growing  linguistic  minority  population  as  well  as  those 
other  students  attracted  to  the  new  magnet  school. 

There  is  a  strong  connection  between  the  Cambodian 
community  and  the  Garfield  School.  The  Cambodian  community 
considers  the  school  as  a  community  center  as  well  as  an 
educational  institution.  There  is  a  very  active  Cambodian 
parent  advisory  council  which  facilitates  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  between  parents  and  school  staff. 

To  service  the  large  linguistic  student  population,  the 
Garfield  School  has:  four  Cambodian  teachers  and  four 
Cambodian  aides;  four  ESL  teachers,  two  ESL  aides  and  two 
ESL  liaisons;  as  well  as  two  resource  room  teachers  and 
five  Chapter  One  teachers. 

The  Garfield  School  staff  also  provide  other  services  to 
the  parents  and  students  in  this  community.  They  consist 
of  counseling,  medical  referrals,  employment  interviews, 
day  care  services  and  legal  assistance. 


Language  Developmeny  Program 

The  Garfield  School  has  an  effective  language  development 
program  for  its  English-speaking,  bilingual,  and  linguistic 
minority  students  and  for  the  students  who  have  been 
mainstreamed  from  bilingual  programs.  When  a  linguistic 
minority  student  enrolls  at  the  Garfield  School,  the 
student  is  first  screened  by  the  city's  bilingual 
department  and  placed  in  the  appropriate  grade.  The 
student  is  then  placed  in  a  homeroom  with  English-speaking, 
bilingual  and  linguistic  minority  children.  The  student  is 
given  instruction  in  reading,  language  arts,  social 
studies,  math,  and  science  with  a  bilingual  teacher.  For 
one-third  of  the  day  the  student  is  instructed  in  language 
arts  and  reading  with  her/his  ESL  teacher.  The  student 
returns  to  his/her  homeroom  for  instruction  with  his/her 
classmates  in  music,  art,  handwriting,  and  physical 
education.  There  are  frequent  meetings  of  the  regular 
education,  bilingual,  and  ESL  teachers  who  monitor  these 
students  and  make  adjustments  in  their  programs  when 
appropriate. 

Frequently  some  of  these  students  are  taken  from  the 
bilingual  class  and  return  to  the  regular  classroom  for 
instruction  in  math  or  in  any  other  subject  where  the  team 
feels   the  student  shows  a  proficiency.   When  the  team  feels 
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the  student  is  ready  to  be  mainstreamed  into  regular 
education,  he/she  is  given  support  services  through  the 
Chapter  One  Program  and  is  monitored  carefully  to  ensure 
his/her  success.  Other  students  of  the  same  language 
background  are  paired  with  the  newly  mainstreamed  students 
to  help  them  in  their  work  and  to  help  them  develop  good 
relationships  with  the  English-speaking  children.  If  a 
student  displays  learning  problems,  a  core  evaluation  takes 
place  and  the  child  receives  special  services  through  the 
resource  room  personnel. 

The  major  limitation  of  the  program  at  the  Garfield  School 
is  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  classes  due  to  the 
overcrowded  conditions  in  the  building.  Once  the  new 
magnet  school  is  built,  teachers  will  be  able  to  have 
smaller  classes  and  thus  be  able  to  give  more 
individualized  instruction  to  newly  mainstreamed  students. 


Special  Programs 

A  distinctive  summer  program  which  is  offered  at  the 
Garfield  School,  funded  by  a  Chapter  636  grant  has 
contributed  to  the  language  development  curriculum  and  an 
enhanced  school  climate.  The  program  is  designed  to 
develop  an  appreciation  for  reading  in  grades  one  through 
three  and  promote  social  interaction  between  English- 
speaking  students  and  teachers,  and  linguistic  minority 
students  and  teachers.  An  equal  number  of  English-speaking 
and  lingustic  minority  teachers  and  teenaged  aides  are 
employed  to  work  with  students  in  small  groups.  The 
"Reading  Rainbow"  program  is  utillized  to  develop  an 
appreciation  for  reading.  The  program  has  been  successful 
in  stimulating  interest  in  reading  and  also  in  developing 
multicultural  friendships  among  the  children,  teenagers, 
and  teachers. 

The  teachers  at  the  Garfield  School  along  with  the  school 
nurse  have  developed  effective  units  on  nutrition  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  curriculum.  Since  80 
percent  of  the  children  receive  free  lunch  and  free 
breakfast,  teachers  fee]  that  a  solid  foundation  in  good 
nutrition  must  be  developed  at  school. 

A  full-time  human  services  coordinator  and  a  Cambodian- 
speaking  aide  are  employed  at  the  school  through  Chapter 
636  funds  to  work  with  children,  parents,  and  teachers  and 
to  assist  students  to  make  effective  use  of  educational 
opportunities.  In  addition,  through  the  presence  of  the 
human  services  coordinator,  the  Garfield  School  has  formed 
a  link  with  the  Revere  Counseling  Center  and  other  state 
agencies  to  provide  services  for  the  children  and  their 
families. 
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Springfield 


In  1984  Springfield  identified  several  areas  of  real  concern 
and  established  its  goals  and  priorities  accordingly. 
Chapter  636  resources  and  technical  assistance  from  the 
Greater  Springfield  Regional  Office  were  then  directed 
toward  accomplishing  the  following:  (1)  improving  the 
racial  distribution  in  District  VI,  (2)  increasing  access  to 
magnet  schools  for  Black  students,  (3)  preventing  the 
resegregation  within  some  schools  (4)  planning  for  race  and 
gender  balance  in  the  three  high  schools,  and  (5)  improving 
integration  gains  through  special  activites.  With  the 
opening  of  three  new  magnet  schools  and  a  new  high  school 
complex,  all  in  September  of  1986,  we  feel  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  each  of  these  areas.  We  realize, 
however,  that  our  efforts  must  be  continued,  indeed  must  be 
strengthened,  as  we  approach  the  1987-88  school  year. 

We  have  examined  the  racial  distribution  figures  from  the 
schools  of  District  VI — Lincoln,  Brightwood  (K-4),  New  North 
(5-6)  and  Chestnut  Junior  High  (7-9)  over  the  last  four 
years.  This  district,  in  1984,  averaged  a  70%  Hispanic 
population,  with  two  schools  showing  above  75%.  The  influx 
of  magnet  students  into  these  four  schools  has  yielded  an 
overall  Hispanic  decrease  of  eight  percentage  points,  70%  to 
62%,  with  an  increase  of  five  points  in  the  White  magnet 
population  (18%  to  23%)  in  that  district.  As  we  look  to 
next  year  we  know  that  our  efforts  will  be  somewhat  limited 
due  to  lack  of  space  in  those  schools.  Lincloln  School 
continues  to  provide  us  the  greatest  challenge.  Despite 
concerted  efforts  the  Hispanic  percentages  there  have 
remained  unacceptably  high.  We  will,  however,  explore  new 
ways  to  provide  critically  needed  spaces  for  new  magnet 
students,  especially  at  Lincoln.  We  will  also  accelerate 
recruitment  of  Hispanic  youngsters  out  of  District  VI  to 
magnet  schools  established  as  Sixteen  Acres  (K-4)  and  Kiley 
Junior  High  (7-9),  a  new  magnet  school  in  1986. 
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Our  interim  magnet  report  last  year  helped  us  to  address 
what  we  feel  were  inequities  to  some  Black  students  whose 
acceptance  into  magnet  programs  was  limited  because  of 
already  high  district  minority  enrollment.  As  applications 
to  magnets  were  reviewed,  preference  was  given  to  Black 
magnet  applicants  whenever  possible  in  those  schools  whose 
racial  and  ethnic  balance  was  not  critical.  Some  program 
shifts  provided  needed  space  at  one  magnet  school. 
Additionally,  the  opening  of  a  new  magnet  school,  Beal  K-4, 
to  attract  minority  students  helped  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Black  students  on  the  wait  list  by  fifteen  percentage 
points.  Careful  monitoring  will  continue  in  1987-88  to 
ensure  that  equity  is  provided  for  all  students. 

The  third  magnet  school  to  be  opened  in  September  was 
planned  to  increase  White  enrollment  at  a  school  where 
minority  population  had  increased  steadily  over  a  five-year 
period  (DeBerry).  This  inner  city  school  working  in  tandem 
with  the  new  Beal  magnet  were  used  to  bring  minority 
children  out  of  DeBerry  to  Beal  while  attracting  White 
students  from  several  schools  into  DeBerry.  First  year  data 
indicates  that  the  White  population  at  DeBerry  increased  by 
almost  10%  while  the  Hispanic  population  dropped  by  7.9%. 
Second  year  recruitment  efforts  will  again  focus  on  those 
schools  whose  population  shifts  have  brought  new  concerns  of 
resegregation. 

Space  will  continue  to  be  a  critical  factor  as  we  plan  for 
1987-88.  Until  the  new  K-8  magnet  opens  in  1989,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  move  programs  out  of  schools  for  magnet 
purposes  nor  to  begin  new  ones  which  require  specific 
spaces.  We  do  anticipate  that  the  new  school  will  begin  to 
provide  relief  for  some  schools  by  recruiting  citywide  for 
its  population.  Since  this  will  be  a  magnet  school  drawing 
on  voluntary  enrollment  only,  no  modification  of  the 
existing  desegregation  plan  is  deemed  necessary.  Dr.  Howell 
of  the  research  department  will  be  carefully  monitoring  the 
composition  of  that  school,  with  preliminary  guidelines 
already  set.  Acceptance  into  this  school  will  be  on  a  two 
White,  two  Black,  one  Hispanic  student  basis  with  preference 
for  students  in  the  Tapley  district  where  one  school  closed 
several  years  ago.  Applications  to  this  magnet  from  all 
students,  grades  one  through  eight,  will  be  a  requirement. 

The  opening  of  Springfield  Central  High  School  in  September 
was  certainly  a  long  awaited  event  in  the  city.  This  new 
school  with  a  career  component,  a  communications  center  and 
with  computer  and  science  labs,  was  naturally  oversubscribed 
as  the  year  began.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  addition 
to   Putnam   Vocational   Technical   High   School   and   major 
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renovations  to  other  sections  of  that  building,  and  with  the 
modernizing  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  the  pressure  for 
admission  to  Springfield  Central  High  School  should  be 
lessened.  Counselors  are  using  the  information  from  all 
three  resources  as  they  plan  strategies  for  helping  students 
to  focus  on  "programs"  not  "schools"  in  making  choices.  The 
idea  of  "Which  Program  for  You"  will  be  emphasized  and 
promoted  at  evening  meetings  with  parents,  at  school 
meetings  between  ninth  graders  and  senior  high  school 
principals  and  through  television  and  newspaper  items. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  racial  balance  in  the  high 
schools  but  do  note  that  progress  has  been  made  at  Putnam. 
In  1984  White  enrollment  at  that  school  was  recorded  at 
57%.  The  task  for  Springfield  was  to  bring  more  minority 
students  into  the  varied  programs  offered  there.  The 
October  1,  1986  distribution  figures  show  a  drop  of  10%  in 
the  White  enrollment  (47%)  with  an  increase  in  both  Black 
and  Hispanic  enrollment  of  5%  (30%)  and  6%  (23%) 
respectively.  The  guidance  department  will  be  attentive  to 
the  needs  of  each  school  and  armed  with  knowledge  of 
programs  at  each  high  school  will  be  in  a  position  to 
encourage  students  to  consider  non-traditional  program 
choices  and  to  help  parents  understand  the  offerings  at  each 
school . 

Finally,  integration  gains  in  Springfield  as  measured  by  the 
administering  of  a  sociogram  in  elementary  grades  have 
improved  once  again.  Eight  years  ago  30%  of  the  elementary 
student  selections  were  cross-racial.  Today  48%  are— an 
impressive  gain  we  feel!  We  will  analyze  the  data 
collected,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  will  move  forward  in 
areas  where  improvement  is  indicated. 


Thomas  J.  Donahoe 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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LINCOLN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Lincoln  Elementary  School  is  one  of  thirteen  current  magnet 
schools  in  Springfield  and  one  of  the  three  original  magnet 
schools  located  in  District  VI,  the  only  attendance  district 
not  involved  in  the  original  Six-District  Desegregation 
Plan.  Built  in  1910,  Lincoln  is,  structurally,  one  of  the 
oldest  elementary  schools  in  Springfield  but,  in  terms  of 
educational  programs,  offers  one  of  the  most  innovative  and 
up-to-date  programs  in  the  city.  Based  upon  results  of 
meetings  of  prospective  magnet  parents  held  throughout  the 
city  in  1975,  a  High  Intensity  Reading  Laboratory  and  High 
Intensity  Mathematics  Laboratory  were  initiated  at  Lincoln 
in  1976  in  an  attempt  to  attract  non-Hispanic  magnet 
students  to  the  school,  located  in  a  predominantly  Hispanic 
neighborhood.  Based  upon  subsequent  parent  surveys,  a 
computer  component  and  science  laboratory  program  were  later 
added. 

Current  enrollment  at  Lincoln  stands  at  548  students  in 
grades  K-4.  The  racial  distribution  is  presently  12%  white, 
7%  black,  1%  Asian,  and  81%  Hispanic.  Though  the  Hispanic 
percentage  remains  high,  without  the  magnet  program  the 
percentage  would  stand  at  over  92%.  Presently,  67 
non-Hispanic  magnet  students  are  enrolled  at  Lincoln,  more 
than  twice  the  initial  number  in  1976,  while  over  60 
students  remain  on  a  waiting  list,  unable  to  be  placed  due 
to  space  constraints. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  magnet  program  in  1976,  Lincoln 
has  consistently  offered  a  highly  individualized  innovative 
instructional  program  which  was  initiated  with  the 
recognition  and  belief  that  all  children  need  and  respond 
best  to  individual  attention.  Beginning  with  that  year  and 
continuing  to  the  present,  the  two  High  Intensity  Centers 
have  provided  a  high  quality  diagnostic/prescriptive 
learning  environment  for  all  students  in  the  areas  of 
reading  and  mathematics.  After  the  appropriate  skill  level 
of  a  student  has  been  determined,  students  visit  the  High 
Intensity  Centers  every  fourth  day  for  remedial  or 
enrichment  work  as  prescribed.  Independently,  students 
locate  their  assignments  and  work  towards  mastery  of  various 
concepts.  Teachers  and  aides  are  available  to  assist 
students  when  necessary  and  to  assign  new  prescriptions. 
When  students  fail  to  master  a  particular  skill  area,  new 
methods  or  materials  are  prescribed  as  necessary.  After 
objectives  have  been  mastered,  students  take  a  placement 
test  and  receive  new  prescriptions. 

Over   the  past   few  years  Lincoln  has  added  a  computer 
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assisted  instruction  and  management  component  to  the  above 
program.  Presently  the  school  has  over  twenty-four 
terminals  connected  to  a  mainframe  computer  located  at  the 
school  department.  Beginning  in  first  grade,  every  child  at 
Lincoln  School  visits  the  computer  center,  located  adjacent 
to  the  High  Intensity  Centers,  at  least  twice  each  week  for 
individualized  skills  reinforcement  or  enrichment  in 
reading,  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  problem  solving 
utilizing  the  Dolphin  individualized  learning  system.  In 
both  the  computer  assisted  instructional  program  and  the 
High  Intensity  Centers,  students  receive  direct  feedback  for 
everything  they  do,  an  important  factor  in  student 
motivation.  Individual  student  progress  reports  are  also 
frequently  prepared  and  shared  with  parents  or  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  computer  center,  portable  Apple  computers 
circulate  to  most  classrooms  for  additional  skills 
development  in  several  curriculum  areas.  The  school  office 
was  also  one  of  the  first  in  the  city  to  be  computerized. 
Computerization  of  student  information  enables  the  school  to 
more  efficiently  keep  track  of  the  progress  of  students  who 
are  served  by  a  wide  variety  of  special  programs  and  to 
expedite  the  enrollment  and  dismissal  of  students,  which,  in 
a  typical  school  year,  numbers  over  500  transfers.  So 
successful  has  the  utilization  of  high  technology  been  at 
Lincoln  that  several  other  schools  have  emulated  their 
computer  assisted  learning  programs  after  the  program  at 
Lincoln. 

The  success  of  the  individualized  instructional  program  at 
Lincoln  is  immediately  apparent  upon  examinig  the  annual 
Chapter  636  Evaluation  Report.  According  to  the  1984-85 
report,  fourth  grade  students  recorded  a  19  month  grade 
equiavalent  gain  in  reading  in  a  ten  month  instructional 
period  from  the  end  of  third  grade,  almost  twice  the 
expected  gain.  In  1985-86  the  gain  in  reading  achievement 
was  24  months,  and  the  average  fourth  grade  student  ended 
the  year  approximately  one  year  above  grade  level  in 
reading!  Mathematics  progress  was  similarly  impressive, 
with  gains  of  15  months  in  1984-85  and  20  months  in  1985-86! 
Progress  in  science  achievement  in  1985-86,  with  the  help  of 
a  new  science  laboratory  program  designed  to  provide  all 
students  with  hands-on  experiences  in  science,  was  17 
months . 

While  the  primary  focus  of  the  educational  program  at 
Lincoln  has  always  been  on  the  fact  that  all  children  need 
and  benefit  from  individualized  attention,  attitude  has  also 
been  an  important  focus.  According  to  the  principal,  "the 
basis  for  what  we  do  at  Lincoln  School  is  to  establish 
attitudes  of  teamwork,  cooperation,  and  respect  for  each 
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individual  in  the  school."  These  attitudes  are  consistently 
reinforced  by  the  staff  at  Lincoln  in  the  way  that  classroom 
teachers  and  support  staff  work  together  and  share  ideas  and 
mutual  concerns  for  the  benefit  of  each  individual  child. 
This  focus  on  teamwork,  cooperation,  and  respect  as 
implemented  by  staff  has  had  a  marked  impact  on  the  way  that 
students  interract  with  their  teachers  and  peers.  By 
providing  numerous  opportunities  for  students  to  work  in 
pairs  and  in  small  groups  and  by  exposing  students  to  other 
cultures  with  a  stress  on  the  similarites  among  people  of 
the  world,  the  integration  of  students  has  consistently 
improved.  Since  1978  the  rate  of  cross-racial  friendship 
selections  recorded  by  fourth  grade  students  at  Lincoln  in 
sociogram  testing  has  doubled,  from  21%  of  all  selections  in 
1978-79  to  42%  of  all  selections  in  1985-86. 

The  success  of  the  educational  program  at  Lincoln  School  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  well-coordinated  effort  of  all  staff 
to  provide  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning  where  all 
students  are  expected  to  learn.  By  consistently  providing  a 
school  setting  where  learning  takes  place  in  an  orderly  and 
effective  manner  and  where  all  students  can  feel  successful, 
behavior  problems  are  minimized  and  motivation  is  maximized. 
With  the  necessary  resources  to  carry  out  an  individualized 
learning  program  and  with  a  total  staff  commitment  to  the 
Lincoln  School  slogan:  ALL  CHILDREN  WILL  LEARN — IT  IS 
NON-NEGOTIABLE,  this  school  has  been  able  to  offer  a  highly 
successful  integrated  educational  program  for  all  students. 
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SIXTEEN  ACRES  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

In  1941,  Sixteen  Acres  School  first  opened  its  doors  to 
students  living  in  the  eastern-most  section  of  Springfield. 
Since  that  time,  three  additions  were  constructed  to 
accomodate  the  increasing  number  of  students  resulting  from 
the  rapid  expansion  of  single-family  housing  in  the  area. 
Originally  Sixteen  Acres  opened  as  a  K-6  elementary  school, 
but  with  the  implementation  of  the  Six  District  Desegrega- 
tion Plan  in  1974,  the  grade  structure  was  changed  to  K-4. 
As  the  Sixteen  Acres  neighborhood  population  is  predomi- 
nantly white,  the  implementation  of  desegregation  sub- 
stantially changed  the  racial  distribution  of  students  at 
the  school  from  only  8%  minority  in  1973  to  over  20% 
minority  in  1974.  Minority  proportion  increased  gradually 
over  the  next  ten  years,  to  30%  (primarily  black)  in  1983. 

In  1984,  the  racial  distribution  of  the  school  substantially 
changed  once  again  as  Sixteen  Acres  opened  its  doors  as  a 
magnet  school  for  Hispanic  students  living  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city  in  District  VI.  Many  skeptics  of  the 
program  at  that  time  felt  that  the  school  would  have 
difficulty  in  attracting  young  students  from  such  a 
distance.  Current  magnet  enrollment  figures,  however,  have 
proven  the  skeptics  wrong.  As  of  this  year,  over  ninety 
Hispanic  magnet  students  are  voluntarily  enrolled  at  Sixteen 
Acres  in  grades  1-4  while  an  additional  twenty  students 
remain  on  a  waiting  list.  Addition  of  the  Hispanic  magnet 
students  has  improved  the  racial  distribution  of  students  at 
Sixteen  Acres  to  be  more  reflective  of  the  city-wide  school 
population.  Present  racial  distribution  of  the  462  students 
attending  Sixteen  Acres  School  is  54%  white,  28%  Hispanic, 
18%  black,  and  1%  Asian. 

Following  a  survey  of  Hispanic  parents  in  1983  and  with  the 
input  and  full  cooperation  of  the  teachers  and  parents  at 
Sixteen  Acres,  several  magnet  programs  were  initiated  at 
Sixteen  Acres  beginning  in  1984.  These  programs  included  a 
home-school  liaison  program,  a  two-way  bilingual  program, 
basic  skills  improvement  programs  in  language  arts  and 
mathematics,  and  a  computer  assisted  instruction  program. 
Prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  all  staff 
(including  cooks  and  custodians)  participated  in  a  one  week 
staff-development  workshop  to  increase  their  understanding 
of  the  Spanish  language  and  Hispanic  culture,  an  essential 
factor  in  the  success  of  a  magnet  program  such  as  this. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  success  of  the  magnet  program  at 
Sixteen  Acres,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  staff,  has 
been  the  involvement  of  magnet  parents  in  the  school,  a 
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natural  extension  of  the  parental  involvement  that  has 
always  been  encouraged  and  nurtured  at  the  school.  The 
principal  and  staff  have  made  a  concerted  effort  to  reach 
out  to  magnet  parents  and  to  make  them  feel  that  their 
participation  in  the  education  of  their  students  is  very 
much  desired.  The  extensive  involvement  of  magnet  parents, 
who  live  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school,  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  services  of  a  home-school 
liaison.  The  HSL  is  responsible  for  facilitating  the 
participation  of  magnet  parents  in  the  school,  a  task  which 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  during  each  year  of  the 
magnet  program.  with  the  help  of  the  HSL,  for  example, 
every  parent  has  visited  the  school  and  participated  in  at 
least  two  parent-teacher  conferences.  Prospective  magnet 
parents  are  also  invited  to  spend  a  morning  at  the  school 
visiting  classrooms  and  meeting  with  teachers  and  principal. 

Magnet  parents  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  way  they  have 
been  received  by  the  principal  of  Sixteen  Acres  that  they 
recently  honored  her  with  a  plaque  in  recognition  of  her 
effort,  enthusiasm,  cooperation,  and  hard  work  for  the 
benefit  of  their  youngsters.  The  principal  was  also  named 
Principal  of  the  Year  at  the  November,  1986  meeting  of  MABE, 
the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Bilingual  Educators  in 
recognition  of  her  efforts  in  support  of  the  bilingual 
program.  One  example  of  this  support  of  students  in  the 
bilingual  program  can  be  seen  this  year.  At  the  insistance 
of  the  principal,  some  third  and  fourth  grade  Hispanic 
students  in  the  ESL  program  participate  in  the  FACETS 
program,  a  new  city-wide  program  to  develop  critical 
thinking  skills  which  normally  only  serves  youngsters 
mainstreamed  for  language  arts.  Though  the  Hispanic 
students  may  have  difficulty  with  specific  English 
vocabulary,  they  apparently  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
communicating  their  ideas  in  English,  using  the  skills 
successfully  developed  in  their  native  language. 

Another  factor  in  the  success  of  the  magnet  program  at  this 
school  is  the  two-way  bilingual  program.  Hispanic  magnet 
students  not  enrolled  in  TBE  can  participate  in  a  Spanish 
language  arts  program  to  increase  their  competency  in  their 
native  language.  All  students  in  the  school,  including 
kindergarten  youngsters,  participate  in  the  conversational 
Spanish  program  where  students  learn  simple  Spanish 
vocabulary  and  conversational  patterns  as  well  as  the 
culture  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Spanish-speaking  countries. 
This  program,  other  programs  such  as  the  Ethnic  Folk 
Literature  Project  conducted  last  year,  and  the  continuing 
efforts  of  classroom  teachers  to  promote  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  have  helped  to  accomplish  the  full  integration 
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of  the  Hispanic  students  within  the  total  school  population. 
Sociogram  results  indicate  that  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic 
students  are  forming  new  friendships.  This  fact  is  re- 
flected in  the  increase  in  cross-racial  friendships  on  the 
annual  grade  four  sociogram.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
magnet  program  in  1984,  the  cross-racial  selection  rate  has 
averaged  45%  compared  to  a  25%  rate  in  the  previous  six 
years.  On  the  most  recent  sociometric  testing,  the  overall 
CRS  rate  was  50%,  the  highest  rate  ever  at  Sixteen  Acres, 
while  62%  of  Hispanic  selections  were  cross-racial.  Friend- 
ships between  Hispanic  magnet  and  non-Hispanic  neighborhood 
students  is  further  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of 
invitations  to  magnet  students  by  neighborhood  students  for 
birthday  parties,  sleep-overs,  or  after-school  activities. 
Many  of  the  friendships  begun  at  Sixteen  Acres  are  continued 
at  New  North  where  roles  are  reversed  as  Sixteen  Acres 
neighborhood  youngsters  become  magnet  students. 

A  third  component  of  the  magnet  program  at  Sixteen  Acres 
addresses  the  area  of  basic  skills.  Classroom  teachers  have 
always  placed  a  considerable  emphasis  on  student  mastery  of 
basic  skills,  but  additional  staff  under  Chapter  636  helps 
to  provide  for  more  individualization  of  instruction  in 
these  two  curriculum  areas  through  small  group  instruction 
as  well  as  computer  assisted  reinforcement  of  instruction. 
A  computer  is  also  being  utilized  this  year  in  the  ESL 
program.  Students  in  ESL  are  participating  in  a  pilot 
program  sponsored  by  The  Network  to  improve  student  English 
writing  skills  with  the  help  of  a  word  processing  package. 
Success  of  Sixteen  Acres  students  in  basic  skills  is  readily 
apparent  upon  examination  of  city-wide  testing  data  since 
1976.  According  to  results  of  testing  administered  at  the 
fourth  grade  level  over  this  time  period,  achievement  test 
scores  in  reading,  math,  and  the  total  battery  have  con- 
sistently averaged  at  or  above  the  sixtieth  percentile.  On 
the  most  recent  city-wide  testing,  Sixteen  Acres  students 
ranked  fourth  in  grade  three  and  tenth  in  grade  four. 

The  success  of  the  magnet  program  at  Sixteen  Acres  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  efforts  extended  by  the 
principal  and  staff  to  involve  parents,  both  neighborhood 
and  magnet,  in  the  educational  program.  When  parents  feel 
comfortable  in  visiting  a  school,  meeting  with  staff  to 
discuss  the  education  of  their  children,  and  planning  future 
activities,  they  will,  in  turn,  be  more  willing  to  support 
the  efforts  of  staff  in  providing  the  very  best  educational 
program  possible.  Sixteen  Acres  could  not  be  as  effective 
without  this  continuing  and  growing  support  of  its  parents. 
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TALMADGE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  Arthur  T.  Talmadge  School,  constructed  in  1955,  one  of 
the  newest  schools  in  Springfield,  is  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  East  Forest  Park  section,  a 
neighborhood  made  up  of  primarily  middle-class  single  family 
homes.  When  the  court-ordered  Six-District  Desegregation 
Plan  was  initiated  in  1974,  the  grade  levels  at  Talmadge 
changed  from  K-6  to  K-4.  The  school  population  also  changed 
as  a  large  number  of  minority  students  from  one  of  the 
original  five  racially  imbalanced  inner-city  schools  were 
bused  to  Talmadge  where  the  neighborhood  population  is 
primarily  white.  Instantly  the  racial  distribution  at 
Talmadge  changed  from  95%  white,  5%  minority  to  64%  white, 
36%  minority.  Present  racial  distribution  of  the  344 
students  at  Talmadge  is  55%  white,  38%  black,  6%  Hispanic, 
and  1%  Asian. 

Although  Talmadge  School  is  not  a  magnet  school,  since  1975 
it  has  received  additional  funding  under  Chapter  636, 
Section  I  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  a 
desegregated  school  setting,  as  do  all  schools  in 
Springfield.  In  previous  years  these  funds  were 
instrumental  in  providing  cultural  enrichment  for  all 
students.  In  recent  years,  however,  Chapter  636  funds  have 
been  helpful  in  enabling  the  school  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  a  diverse  student  population  by  providing  assistance  in 
the  basic  skill  areas. 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  minority  students  bused  to 
Talmadge  beginning  in  1974,  there  were  and  have  continued  to 
be  few  race  related  problems  at  the  school.  While 
desegregation  was  accomplished  in  1974,  i.e.  improving  the 
racial  distribution  of  students  at  Talmadge  and  at  other 
schools,  accomplishing  effective  integration  of  all  students 
at  Talmadge  has  required  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
principal  and  teachers  over  the  past  several  years.  Rather 
than  focus  on  interracial  relations  to  enhance  integration, 
however,  an  important  aspect  of  the  educational  program  at 
Talmadge  has  been  on  human  relations,  the  value  of  each 
individual  student,  and  personal  responsibility. 

As  part  of  the  school-wide  focus  on  human  relations,  each 
teacher  is  required  to  do  a  unit  on  human  relations  at  some 
time  during  the  school  year.  A  new  program  initiated  this 
year  with  a  Chapter  636  minigrant  will  help  to  ensure 
greater  acceptance  of  special  needs  students  by  kindergarten 
and  first  grade  students  at  Talmadge. 

Attention  is  also  paid  to  seating  plans  and  grouping  of 
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youngsters  both  within  and  out  of  classrooms.  Sociogram 
results  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  for  example,  are 
carefully  scrutinized  for  identified  areas  which  need 
improvement.  If  students  at  lunch  tend  to  select  seating 
partners  from  within  their  neighborhood,  seating 
reassignments  are  made  in  order  to  provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  other  students  in  an  informal 
way. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  human  relations,  school  citizenship, 
and  student  self  esteem,  the  principal  selects  a  student 
every  month  to  receive  the  Talmadge  Good  Citizenship  Award. 
The  recipients  of  the  award  have  their  pictures  displayed  on 
the  hall  bulletin  board,  receive  a  special  certificate  from 
the  principal,  and  get  to  each  lunch  with  the  principal.  In 
addition,  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  a  visiting  resource 
teacher  regularly  involves  students  in  special  activities  to 
enhance  self-esteem.  School  citizenship  and  responsibility 
is  also  reinforced  at  the  fourth  grade  level  as  every  fourth 
grade  student  is  assigned  a  school  job  by  the  principal  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
For  example,  students  may  serve  on  the  safety  patrol  and  as 
flag  raisers,  lunchroom  helpers,  and  library  helpers. 

The  school-wide  emphasis  on  human  realtions  at  Talmadge 
School,  which  begins  in  kindergarten  and  continues  up  to 
grade  four,  has  unquestionably  had  an  impact  on  the  extent 
of  racial  integration  at  the  school.  Cross-racial  selection 
rates  according  to  grade  four  sociogram  testing  have 
increased  significantly  over  the  past  five  years.  Average 
CRS  rate  from  1978-1982  was  only  27%  of  all  selections, 
while  the  average  rate  over  the  past  five  years  was  39%.  On 
the  most  recent  sociometric  testing,  54%  of  student 
selections  were  cross-racial,  the  highest  rate  ever  at 
Talmadge  and  the  seventh  highest  CRS  rate  among  the  thirty 
schools  tested! 

While  human  relations  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
educational  program  at  Talmadge,  mastery  of  the  basic  skills 
is  still  the  primary  focus  of  the  educational  program.  As 
Talmadge  is  not  eligible  for  funding  under  Chapter  I  and 
thus  has  limited  outside  resources  for  reading  or 
mathematics  instruction,  the  majority  of  the  Chapter  636 
funding  at  Talmadge  over  the  past  several  years  has  been  in 
the  area  of  basic  skills  instruction,  both  remedial  and 
enrichment,  in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students  at  the  school.  One  Chapter  636  program  initiated 
last  year  and  maintained  with  Chapter  636  staff  and  thirteen 
parent  volunteers,  is  a  computer  assisted  instruction 
program  utilizing  Dolphin,   a  software   reinforcement  and 
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instructional  management  system  in  reading,  language  arts, 
mathematics,  and  problem  solving.  As  a  result  of  this 
program,  all  students  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades 
participate  weekly  in  individualy  prescribed  learning 
sessions  on  one  of  seven  computer  terminals  purchased  by  the 
school  PTO.  Results  of  the  efforts  of  all  staff  at  Talmadge 
to  improve  competency  in  the  basic  skill  areas  has  been 
documented  both  in  the  annual  Chapter  636  Evaluation  Reports 
and  in  the  Citywide  Test  Reports.  For  example,  according  to 
the  1985-86  Chapter  636  Evaluation  Report,  fourth  grade 
students  at  Talmadge  recorded  an  average  nineteen  month  gain 
in  reading  achievement  and  16  month  gain  in  mathematics 
achievement  over  a  10  month  period.  According  to  the 
1985-86  Citywide  Test  Report,  obtained  achievement  of  fourth 
grade  students  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  total 
battery  for  the  past  three  years  has  averaged  2  months  above 
achievement  expected  according  to  results  of  the  Otis  Lennon 
School  Ability  Test,  and  third  grade  students  have  improved 
their  ranking  on  the  total  battery  of  the  Metropolitan  to 
seventh  in  the  city.  Indeed,  achievement  levels  of  students 
at  Talmadge  have  consistently  increased  since  1976,  from  the 
forty-first  percentile  in  1976  to  the  fifty-sixth  percentile 
in  the  most  recent  testing. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  principal,  the  successful  program  at 
Talmadge  School  has  been  the  result  of  a  total  effort  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  parents  in  the  education  of  children. 
A  dedicated  staff  works  consistently  to  provide  the  very 
best  educational  program  for  all  youngsters.  An  active  and 
supportive  PTO  has  worked  diligently  to  secure  additional 
funds  to  enrich  the  education  of  all  students.  A  large 
number  of  parent  volunteers  assist  teachers  and  students 
within  the  school  setting.  Finally,  many  parents  at 
Talmadge  have  participated  in  special  programs  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Last  year 
over  eighty  families  signed  a  contract  during  American 
Education  Week  agreeing  to  read  aloud  to  their  children. 
This  year  over  sixty  fourth  grade  parents  and  children 
participated  a  "family  math"  evening  in  which  parents 
learned  more  about  how  math  is  taught  and  how  they  might 
help  their  children  to  learn  math.  With  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  staff  and  the  support  of  parents,  both  at 
home  and  within  the  school,  Talmadge  School  will  continue 
this  pattern  of  success. 
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The  Worcester  Public  Schools  continues  to  consider  its 
magnet  schools  and  its  expansion  as  a  suitable  solution  to 
minority  isolation. 

It  appears  that  as  the  minority  population  continues  to 
grow  and  is  expected  to  increase  to  a  total  of  30%  of  the 
student  body,  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  past  five  years, 
more  schools  of  "choice"  will  be  a  very  important  feature 
in  the  solution. 

The  Worcester  Public  Schools  is  confident  that  with  the 
involvement  of  parents,  the  School  Committee,  the  City 
Council  and  the  community  at  large,  it  will  meet  all  the 
needs  of  its  students  in  an  integrated  atmosphere. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  and  the  Regional  Office  are 
essential  to  Worcester's  success. 
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BELMONT  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

Belmont  Street  Community  School  is  committed  to  the 
principle  that  ALL  CHILDREN  CAN  LEARN.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
mission  of  our  staff  and  parents  to  improve  the  basic  skills 
of  all  students  who  attend  our  school.  Our  school  has 
attempted  to  build  a  climate  that  is  conducive  to  learning 
by  encouraging  self-esteem,  good  citizenship  and  high 
scholastic  expectations  as  well  as  accentuating  the 
strengths  of  our  students.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use 
strategies  and  materials  (basic  and  alternative)  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  assigned  to  them.  It  is  also  the 
mission  of  our  school  to  involve  parents  in  all  aspects  of 
the  school . 

It  has  been  our  academic  goal  to  provide  children  with 
opportunities  to  reach  their  full  potential.  We  are 
accomplishing  this  in  our  reading  and  writing  curriculum  by 
focusing  on  quality  programs  that  develop  communication 
skills.  In  Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers  (1985)  the 
Commission  on  Reading  stressed  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
teach  children  phonetic  elements  and  comprehensive  skills  in 
reading.  It  was  equally  important  for  teachers  to  provide 
opportunities  for  children  to  practice  the  skills  they  learn 
in  classrooms  and  to  encourage  their  students  to  develop  a 
love  for  reading  and  writing. 

Because  the  majority  of  our  population  are  low-income  and 
minority  students  it  has  become  increasingly  important  that 
reading  and  writing  programs  have  built  in  components  that 
allow  for  multiple  repetitions,  immediate  correction  and 
positive  reinforcement  for  achieving  mastery. 

In  September  1985  we  initiated  a  "direct  instruction" 
reading  program  by  implementing  SRA  Reading  Mastery  (K-3), 
SRA  Distar  Language  (K),  and  SRA  Corrective  Reading  (Sp.  Ed. 
3-6).  During  the  1986-87  school  year  we  expanded  our  reading 
and  language  program  to  include  more  classrooms  and  to 
implement  Distar  Language  in  the  T.B.E.  program  (K-3)  and 
Special  Education  (Intermediate  Bilingual  Resource  Room). 
Once  a  month  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  provided 
consultant  training  for  staff  as  well  as  weekly  visits  to 
each  classroom  by  the  principal  and  reading  specialist  to 
assist  teachers  with  implementation. 

In  1984  we  received  our  first  grant  through  the 
Commonwealth-In-Service  Program  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  train  staff  in  process  writing.  PROJECT 
W.R.I.T.E.,  was  commended  by  the  State  that  year  as  an 
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outstanding  example  of  a  Commonwealth  In-Service  program.  In 
both  1985  and  1987  we  were  again  funded  under  this  program. 
As  part  of  their  training  staff  have  been  encouraged  to 
visit  writing  process  sites  in  Springfield  and  Amherst.  In 
addition,  we  have  expanded  PROJECT  W.R.I.T.E.,  to  include  an 
"active  publishing  company"  which  is  managed  by  parents.  A 
parent  coordinator  is  responsible  for  helping  children 
publish  their  best  written  "pieces"  into  books,  the 
organization  and  monthly  distribution  of  a  student 
newsletter,  ordering  of  supplies  and  making  arrangements  for 
"Authors'  Receptions."  Every  child  and  every  teacher  have 
participated  in  various  aspects  of  this  program. 

Our  reading  and  writing  programs  are  holistic  in  that  they 
interrelate  to  every  area  of  the  curriculum.  Our  principle 
focus  has  been  to  provide  opportunity  for  our  students, 
staff  and  parents  to  be  exposed  to  as  many  programs  that 
foster  the  love  for  reading  and  writing. 

Moreover  in  addition  to  in-service  training  we  have 
supported  programs  that  encourage  reading  and  writing  in  the 
following  ways: 

Read  Aloud  -  a  daily  program  whereby  a 
teacher  or  parent  will  read  to  children. 

Author  of  the  Month  -  children  are  exposed  to 
a  different  author  each  month  in  the  Read 
Aloud.  This  is  a  great  "turn  on"  for  writing. 

Authors'  Receptions  are  held  four  times 
yearly.  Parents  are  invited  to  hear  children 
read  "books"  they  have  published. 

Author's  Bulletin  Board,  which  is  located  in 
the  office,  allows  children  to  display  their 
published  stories. 

Using  Computers  with  Writing  Process  permits 
parents  to  assist  children  who  wish  to  use 
the  computer  for  revision,  editing,  or 
publication  of  written  pieces. 

Reading  is  for  Everyone  encourages  people 
from  the  community  to  visit  the  school  and 
read  to  children. 

Artists-in-Residence  program  was  funded 
through  the  Institute  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Worcester  Cultural  Commission.   We  had  the 
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full  time  residence  of  a  writer  for  eight 
weeks . 

Classroom  Libraries,  which  were  purchased 
with  School  Improvement  Council  money,  were 
placed  in  every  classroom. 

Reading  At  Home  is  a  program  which  encourages 
parents  and  children  to  read  for  enjoyment  at 
home  with  the  focus  on  reducing  television 
viewing. 

Books  and  Beyond  will  take  the  place  of 
Reading  at  Home  in  September  1987.  This  will 
be  coordinated  by  a  parent.  Children  will  be 
awarded  points  and  prizes  based  on  the  number 
of  pages/books  read. 

Parent  Contracts  for  K-l  students  encourage 
parents  to  become  involved  in  language 
development  and  reading  with  their  children. 

Book  Character  Day  allows  children  and  staff 
to  come  to  school  dressed  as  their  favorite 
storybook  character. 

Edutainment  is  a  program  (K-4)  whose  focus  is 
to  encourage  children  to  develop  self-esteem. 

In  addition  to  the  Commonwealth-In-Service  funding  we  have 
received  many  grants  to  support  our  reading  and  writing 
program.   They  include: 

Worcester  Mini  Grant  Program  for  our 
publishing  company  and  Books  and  Beyond 
(1985-86-87). 

Center  for  School  Business  Initiatives  for 
student  publication:  authors'  receptions  and 
student  newsletter. 

Worcester  Community  Foundation  to  encourage 
parents  to  be  "educational  partners;" 
training  parents  to  work  in  classrooms:  Jim 
Trelease  author  of  The  Read  Aloud  Handbook. 
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Worcester  Cultural  Commission;  Institute  for 
the  Arts  -  Artists-in-Residence  Program; 
story  tellers;  and,  Worcester  Children's 
Theater . 

Direct  instruction  and  writing  process  can  work  well  in  any 
school  situation  because  both  programs  allow  children  to 
achieve  Skill  Mastery,  academic  growth,  and  success. 
However,  without  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  both 
a  school  principal  and  a  reading  specialist  it  would  be 
impossible  to  achieve  maximum  results.  The  main  drawback,  as 
we  see  it  at  Belmont,  is  that  as  we  expand  our  programs  it 
has  become  increasingly  more  difficult  to  monitor  them  the 
way  we  should. 


BURNCOAT  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  Burncoat  Preparatory  School/Quinsigamond  Community 
College  Collaborative  was  established  at  the  start  of  the 
1982-83  academic  year.  It  is  a  Chapter  636  funded  program 
that  is  the  "heart"  of  Burncoat  Preparatory's  desegregation 
efforts.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  maintain  and 
foster  minority  deisolation  by  offering  an  enriched 
curriculum  through  mini-courses  taught  by  Quinsigamond 
Community  College  personnel  and  by  utilizing  the  college 
facilities . 

The  objectives  of  the  mini-course  offerings  are  to  enrich 
the  health,  botany  and  biological  sciences  at  Burncoat 
Preparatory.  Courses  such  as  "Animal  Classifications"  (K), 
"The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Flowering  Plant",  (Grade  3)  and  "How 
My  Body  Works",  (Grade  1),  meet  the  mutually  agreed  upon 
goals  of  understanding  the  characteristics  common  to  all 
life  and  the  diversity  of  all  life.  These  mini-courses  are 
offered  to  every  student  in  a  particular  grade  in  his/her 
own  classroom.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the  fourth  grade 
"Systems  of  the  Body"  course,  some  instruction  takes  place 
at  a  college  facility  (e.g.,  the  biology  lab). 

Regular  use  of  other  college  facilities  also  enhance  the 
Physical  Education  program  through  the  certified  Red  Cross 
swimming  instruction  offered  to  all  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
students,  and  the  Burncoat  Preparatory  Fine  Arts  Program 
through  the  use  of  the  Hebert  Auditorium  for  the  school's 
special  performing  arts  activities. 

The  entire  parent  community  is  urged  to  attend  any  of  the 
Burncoat  Preparatory  School/Quinsigamond  Community  College 
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courses  and/or  special  programs.  In  addition,  the 
collaborative  has  offered  courses  "Parent/Child 
Communication"  and  information  sessions  "Facts  About 
Communicable  Diseases"  specifically  for  the  parent 
community.  In  an  outreach  effort  to  our  minority  parents, 
these  sessions  are  beginning  to  be  offered  this  academic 
year  (1986-87)  at  a  community  center  in  a  neighborhood  more 
accessible  to  many  of  our  minority  families. 

Our  students  and  their  parents  feel  "special"  about  their 
relationship  with  the  college.  This  is  evident  in 
conversation  with  students,  in  the  letters  written  to  the 
college  instructors  following  the  completion  of  a  course  and 
in  the  positive  reception  of  the  college  personnel  in  our 
classrooms.  Parents  evaluate  the  collaborative  program  very 
highly,  informally  in  conversation  and  formally  in  written 
questionnaires.  We  consider  this  collaborative  a  true 
"Magnet"  to  Burncoat  Preparatory  School. 

In  attempting  such  a  program  elsewhere,  one  should  consider 
several  essential  components.  The  fact  that  Quinsigamond 
Community  College  is  a  "community"  college  reflects  its 
commitment  to  the  entire  community.  The  interest  and  support 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  a  liaison  with  Burncoat 
Preparatory  School  has  always  existed  at  every  level  of 
administration  and  through  all  departments.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  contract  between  the  two  institutions  elevates 
the  program  in  its  importance  and  clearly  establishes  the 
business  considerations  for  each  academic  year,  and  finally, 
the  assignment  of  a  liaison  at  both  institutions  to  work 
directly  in  planning,  scheduling  and  carrying  out  of 
specific  programs  facilitates  the  process. 


BDRNCOAT  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

The  Burncoat  Middle  School  Career  Program  counselling 
experiences  are  for  seventh  graders  identified  as  having 
difficulty  making  an  adequate  adjustment  to  the  middle 
school  and  for  eighth  graders  identified  as  possible 
academic  failures  and/or  potential  drop-outs. 

The  group  counselling  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  among 
the  Great  Brook  Valley  Health  Center's  mental  health 
department,  the  Child  Study  Department  of  the  Worcester 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Burncoat  Middle  Magnet  School 
Program;  each  providing  staff  people  to  co-lead  two  seventh 
and  two  eighth  grade  groups. 

Each  group  is  led  by  two  counselors  experienced  in  working 
with  minority,  culturally  deprived  and  economically  deprived 
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students.  The  students  are  drawn  exclusively  from  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  magnet  career  programs  into  which  bilingual 
students  are  usually  partially  mainstreamed . 

Burncoat  Middle  School  has  a  minority  population  of  37%.  The 
seventh  grade  groups  are  43%  minority  and  the  eighth  grade 
groups  are  55%  minority  including  black,  hispanic,  and 
American  Indian.  Three  of  the  eighth  grade  group 
participants  were  mainstreamed  from  bilingual  classes  in  the 
last  year  and  a  quarter.  Some  seventh  grade  group  members 
were  mainstreamed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

The  focus  of  the  group  is  on  learning  and  practicing  coping, 
social,  and  planning  skills  necessary  to  have  a  successful 
school  experience. 

The  program  emphasizes: 

A  basic  code  of  rules  stressing 
acceptable  interaction  among  students  and 
a  meaningful  experience  of  group 
discipline . 

A  specific  format  for  conflict 
resolution . 

A  weekly  oral  communications  activity  in 
which  each  student  speaks  without 
interruption.  The  content  of  that 
activity  enables  each  student  to  present 
himself /herself  in  a  way  that  raises 
his/her  self-esteem. 

A  weekly  cooperative  challenge 
encouraging  students  to  work  together  to 
achieve  two  concrete  goals-successful 
completion  of  the  task  and  the  reward  of 
candy  bars. 


The  circumstances  that  would  enable  this  program  to  work  in 
another  place  would  be: 

A  willingness  of  the  school  and  an 
established  community  agency  to  share 
staff  to  accomplish  a  common  goal. 

A  willingness  of  the  school  and  agency  to 
share  costs  and  resources. 
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A  willingness  of  the  school  and  agency  to 
execute  programs  and  activities  not 
traditionally  seen  in  a  school  setting. 


Administrative 

support 

and 

from  both  the 

school 

and 

agency. 

understanding 
the  community 


Physical  placement  of 
setting  which  is  not 
regular  school  program. 


the  program  in  a 
disruptive  to  the 


The  cooperation  of  classroom  teachers  in 
recommending  students  for  participation 
and  by  allowing  those  selected  to  miss  one 
subject  period  per  week. 
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CHAPTER  636  PROGRAMS  IN  SPRINGFIELD 

The  Chapter  636  allocation  for  the  1985-86  school  year 
totaled  over  $1.9  million.  Approximately  $121,000,  or  about 
6%  of  the  total  budget  amount,  was  allocated  to  the 
administrative  and  evaluative  component.  Of  the  remaining 
funds,  approximately  75%  was  allocated  to  elementary  schools 
while  25%  was  allocated  to  secondary  schools. 

A  concerted  effort  has  been  made  over  the  past  few  years  to 
encourage  greater  parent  involvement  in  the  Chapter  636 
needs  assessment/proposal  development  process  or  in  the 
evaluation  of  Chapter  636  programs.  Overall  parent 
participation  increased  slightly  this  year,  although  the 
number  of  parents  participating  in  the  evaluation  of 
programs  declined  slightly  as  fewer  schools  opted  for 
voluntary  parent  evaluation  this  year. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  majority  of  the  Chapter  636  budget 
was  allocated  for  staff  salaries.  Some  67  teachers  and  32 
paraprof essionals  were  funded  by  Chapter  636  this  year. 
Minority  composition  of  professional  staff  (15%)  was  the 
highest  since  1980-81  while  minority  composition  of 
paraprofessional  staff  (32%)  was  the  same  as  last  year,  the 
highest  percentage  in  nine  years. 

Greatest  emphasis  of  Chapter  636  programs  was  in 
reading/language  arts  followed  by  music  and  math.  Emphasis 
of  arts  in  education  types  of  programs  increased  once  again 
to  the  highest  level  ever. 

The  number  of  students  served  by  Chapter  636  teachers  and 
aides  varied  considerably.  The  racial  distribution  of 
students  served  was  usually  representative  of  the  school 
population. 

Chapter  636  programs  met  with  varying  success  in  beginning 
to  meet  the  goals  of  five  system-wide  objectives  in  this, 
the  first  year  of  a  three-year  cycle.  Racial  distribution 
of  students  at  the  high  school  level  improved  slightly  this 
year,  and  will  hopefully  continue  to  improve  upon  the 
opening  of  the  new  Central  High  School.  However,  efforts  to 
substantially  increase  the  percentage  of  males,  particularly 
white  males,  at  Commerce  have  not  been  particularly 
successful.  Racial  distribution  at  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  levels  continues  to  improve  as  a  result 
of  magnet  school  programs.  For  example,  Hispanic  percent  of 
population  in  District  VI  schools  (62%)  was  17  percentage 
points  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  magnet 
schools.    The  opening  of  three  new  magnet  schools  next  year 
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should  help  to  lower  the  growing  minority  concentrations  at 
DeBerry  and  Howard.  Some  decline  in  the  achievement  gap 
between  white  and  minority  students  was  recorded  this  year, 
particularly  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  math,  though  gaps  as 
large  as  three  years  still  persist.  Cross-racial 
friendships  on  the  elementary  level  continue  to  increase,  as 
evidenced  by  yearly  sociometric  testing.  Finally,  as  noted 
previously,  parent  participation  in  Chapter  636  increased 
slightly,  though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

Chapter  636  funding  in  32  schools  was  allocated  for 
reading/language  arts  programs.  Programs  were  of  either 
small  group  basic  skills  or  enrichment,  or  total-school 
design.  Primary  objectives  were  that  eighty-percent  of  the 
students  served  would  show  month-f or-month  gain  and 
eighty-percent  would  demonstrate  improved  attitude  toward 
reading.  Totally,  64%  of  students  in  basic  skills 
reading/language  arts  programs,  54%  of  students  in 
enrichment  reading/language  arts  programs,  and  55%  of 
students  in  total  school  reading/language  arts  programs 
attained  month-f  or-month  gain,  less  than  the  goal  and  less 
than  the  percentages  of  last  year.  Fifty-seven  percent  of 
the  students  showed  improved  attitude  toward  reading,  an 
improvement  over  last  year  but  less  than  the  80%  objective. 
Teacher  perceptions  of  the  success  of  these  programs,  though 
high,  were  lower  than  last  year. 

Chapter  636  funding  in  twelve  schools  this  year  was 
allocated  to  math  programs.  Primary  objectives  were  that 
eighty-percent  of  the  students  served  would  show 
month-f or-month  gain  and  would  show  improved  attitude  toward 
math.  Totally,  50%  of  the  students  in  basic  skills  math 
programs,  46%  of  the  students  in  enrichment  math  programs, 
and  55%  of  the  students  in  total-school  math  programs  met  or 
surpassed  the  objective.  Though  less  than  the  target 
percentage,  the  percentages  in  two  cases  were  higher  than 
those  of  last  year.  Only  44%  of  the  students  showed  an 
improved  attitude  toward  math,  higher  than  last  year  but 
considerably  below  the  target  percentage.  Teacher 
perceptions  of  math  programs,  though  high,  were  also  lower 
than  those  of  last  year. 

A  few  schools  utilized  Chapter  636  funding  for  programs  to 
modify  student  behavior  or  attitude.  At  two  schools  Chapter 
636  funding  supported  in-house  suspension  programs, 
providing  a  teacher  and  assistant  teacher  at  one  shcool  and 
a  teacher  aide  at  the  other.  According  to  suspension  data 
and  behavior  rating  forms  the  programs  were  successful, 
though  teachers  felt  that  the  programs  were  not  particularly 
successful  at  improving  student  work  habits.    A  truancy 
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alert  pilot  program  was  initiated  at  Commerce  this  year  and, 
according  to  attendance  data,  was  helpful  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  absenteeism.  At  Van  Sickle,  seventh  grade 
students  in  danger  of  failing  were  assigned  to  the  Chapter 
636  tutorial  program  to  improve  their  attendance,  attitude 
toward  school,  self  concept,  and  academic  performance.  Some 
improvement  was  made  in  each  area. 

Chapter  636  programs  at  eight  schools  focused,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  area  of  career  awareness.  The  objective, 
that  80%  of  the  students  would  demonstrate  increased 
knowledge  of  careers,  was  met  as  all  students  had  a  higher 
post  score  than  pre  score  on  the  Occupational  Questionnaire. 
Student  perceptions  of  the  program  were  very  positive  as 
were  those  of  most  classroom  teachers,  though  the  programs 
could  be  more  successful  at  providing  ideas  for  teachers  on 
infusing  career  awareness  into  their  daily  teaching. 

Nine  schools  allocated  Chapter  636  resources  to  art 
enrichment  programs.  Objectives  were  that  students  would 
improve  their  skills  in  using  art  media,  would  become  more 
aware  of  the  contributions  of  other  cultures  to  art,  and 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  form  cross-racial 
friendships  as  a  result  of  regular  opportunities  to  work 
with  other  students.  According  to  classroom  teachers,  the 
art  programs  were  successful  but  not  as  successful  as  last 
year.  Least  successful  objective,  again,  was  increasing 
student  exposure  to  art  of  other  cultures.  Concerning 
integration,  schools  with  Chapter  636  art  programs  did 
record  higher  cross-racial  selection  rates  this  year 
compared  to  last  year. 

Nineteen  schools  funded  Chapter  636  music  enrichment 
programs.  Objectives  were  that  students  would  demonstrate 
improved  mastery  of  music  concepts,  would  become  more  aware 
of  the  contributions  of  other  cultures  to  music,  and  would 
show  an  increased  tendency  to  form  cross-racial  friendships. 
According  to  results  of  the  mid-year  Music  Achievement  Test, 
students  showed  improvement  in  mastery  of  music  concepts, 
though  students  are  still  below  the  national  norm  in  pitch 
discrimination  and  interval  discrimination.  According  to 
classroom  teachers,  the  programs  were  fairly  successful  at 
introducing  students  to  music  of  other  cultures,  though  less 
successful  than  last  year.  The  rate  of  integration  at 
schools  with  Chapter  636  music  programs  did  increase  this 
year  at  the  cross-racial  selection  rate  increased  from  44% 
to  46%.  Finally,  perceptions  of  classroom  teachers  were 
generally  postive,  though  less  positive  than  last  year  due 
to  low  ratings  at  four  schools. 
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The  theatre  arts  program  at  New  North  was  designed  to 
complement  and  enhance  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
According  to  classroom  teachers,  the  program  was  successful 
in  accomplishing  its  objectives. 

Resource  teachers  at  two  schools  were  responsible  for 
coordinating  and  implementing  multicultural  enrichment 
activities.  According  to  classroom  teachers,  these  programs 
were  only  moderately  successful. 

Students  at  several  schools  participated  in  field  trips 
which  were  underwritten  entirely  or  partially  by  Chapter 
636.  Objective  was  to  provide  effective  educational 
experiences  for  students  outside  the  classroom  setting. 
According  to  ratings  of  classroom  teachers,  these  field 
trips  were  highly  successful. 

Many  schools  were  able  to  view  enrichment  performances  this 
year  as  a  result  of  Chapter  636  funding.  These  performances 
were  intended  to  provide  entrtaining  and  educational 
experiences  for  large  numbers  of  students  in  an  assembly 
format.  According  to  a  sample  of  teachers  and  students,  the 
performances  were  very  successful  on  several  different 
dimensions . 

At  several  schools  this  year  Chapter  636  funding  was 
provided  for  programs  in  the  area  of  foreign  language. 
These  programs  included  the  Amity  Scholar  Program,  Spanish 
maintenance  programs,  conversational  Spanish  programs,  and 
home-school  communication  programs. 

In  the  opinion  of  teachers  and  students,  the  Amity  Scholar 
Program  was  successful  in  attaining  its  objectives  this  year 
and  was  seen  as  more  successful  than  a  similar  program  last 
year . 

At  schools  with  conversational  Spanish  programs,  almost  90% 
of  the  students  demonstrated  mastery  of  basic  numbers, 
colors,  days  of  the  week,  time,  and  weather  words  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Sociogram  results  at  schools  with 
conversational  Spanish  programs  indicate  that  the  programs 
were  also  successful  in  encouraging  integration. 

Hispanic  magnet  students  at  two  schools  participated  in 
Spanish  language  arts  programs  to  increase  competency  in 
their  native  language.  Acording  to  LAB  test  results,  almost 
80%  of  the  students  had  improved  reading  scores  while  80% 
had  improved  writing  scores. 

Home-school  communication  programs  were  designed  to  improve 
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communication  between  the  school  and  non-English  speaking 
homes.  According  to  classroom  teachers,  the  program  was 
moderately  successful  at  accomplishing  this  objective. 

Eight  elementary  schools  and  two  junior  high  schools 
received  additional  Section  VIII  monies  through  Chapter  636 
for  magnet  programs  to  attract  out-of-district  students  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  enhance  racial  balance.  Totally,  1311 
students  participated  voluntarily  in  the  ten  magnet  school 
programs  this  year,  an  increase  of  247  students  over  last 
year.  Racial  distribution  of  these  students  was  47%  white, 
34%  non-white,  and  19%  Hispanic,  closely  matching  the  city 
school  population. 

The  total  number  of  new  magnet  school  applicants,  1413,  was 
the  highest  number  ever.  Of  these  new  applicants,  720 
students  (51%)  were  actually  enrolled  while  524  (37%)  were 
placed  on  a  wait/hold  list  and  169  (12%)  withdrew.  However, 
only  26%  of  the  white  students  were  on  wait  or  hold  while 
48%  of  the  non-white  applicants  and  38%  of  the  Hispanic 
applicants  were  on  wait/hold.  Ways  to  accomodate  greater 
numbers  of  minority  students  in  magnet  schools  need  to  be 
explored. 

Although  each  magnet  school  had  many  different  Chapter  636 
programs  with  individual  goals  and  objectives,  each  school 
had  a  magnet  objective  to  provide  a  strong  program  in  the 
basic  skill  areas  for  all  students.  Results  of  achievement 
testing  in  reading  show  that,  at  all  but  the  eighth  grade 
level,  grade  equivalent  gain  was  greater  than  the  expected 
gain.  Exceptional  progress  was  recorded  at  Lincoln  and 
Armory.  Results  of  achievement  testing  in  mathematics  were 
not  as  favorable  as  those  in  reading,  though  overall  grade 
equivalent  gain  was  two  months  higher  than  expected  gain. 
Exceptional  progress  was  recorded  at  Kensington  and  Lincoln. 
Voluntarily  enrolled  students  at  magnet  schools,  in  both 
reading  and  math,  had  pre-post  grade  equivalent  gains  that 
surpassed  expected  gains. 

Magnet  schools  are  also  expected  to  provide  an  environment 
in  which  integration  can  occur.  Results  of  sociogram 
testing  at  the  elementary  magnet  schools  indicate  that 
magnet  schools  continue  to  be  successful  in  this  area.  This 
year  magnet  schools  had  the  highest  cross-racial  selection 
rate  ever  and  a  rate  higher  than  that  at  the  non-magnet 
schools. 

Magnet  parent  success  ratings  of  magnet  schools  were  high, 
averaging  better  than  6  on  a  7  point  scale,  but  were 
slightly  lower  than  those  of  last  year.    Most  successful 
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objective  was  providing  an  enjoyable  learning  experience  for 
students,  while  least  successful  objective  was  providing 
opportunities  for  parents  to  become  involved  in  school 
activities.  Primary  emphasis  of  magnet  schools,  according 
to  60%  of  the  parents,  should  be  academic  standards,  though 
Hispanic  parents  were  slightly  more  inclined  to  select 
character  and  values  over  academics. 

Student  perceptions  of  magnet  schools  were  very  positive, 
though  perceptions  appear  to  be  less  positive  concerning  how 
friendly  students  were  at  the  magnet  schools. 

Eleven  schools  allocated  some  of  their  Chapter  636  funding 
to  the  area  of  science,  two  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Objectives  of  the  science  programs  were  to  improve  student 
achievement  in  science,  to  improve  student  attitude  toward 
science,  and  to  improve  integration.  Results  of  achievement 
testing  in  grade  4  was  very  positive,  as  average  grade 
equivalent  gain  was  twice  the  expected  gain  and  70%  of  the 
students  made  the  expected  gain.  The  program  at  White 
Street  School  was  particularly  effective.  Grade  equivalent 
gain  was  seven  months  above  expectations  in  grade  6,  one 
month  above  in  grade  8,  but  one  month  below  in  grade  5. 
Science  programs,  according  to  student  surveys,  made  a 
positive  impact  on  student  attitudes  toward  science.  The 
programs  also  appear  to  have  made  an  impact  on  integration 
as  the  cross-racial  selection  rate  at  schools  with  science 
programs  increased  from  42%  to  45%  this  year.  Teacher 
success  ratings  were  were  positive  and  also  generally  more 
positive  than  last  year. 

Almost  five  hundred  teachers  were  involved  in  Chapter  636 
staff  development  workshops,  curriculum  development 
workshops,  or  minigrants  during  the  1985-86  school  year. 
Staff  development  workshop  topics  included  elementary 
science,  computers,  physical  education,  music,  equity  in  the 
classroom,  instructional  television,  writing,  and  poetry. 
Curriculum  development  workshops  included  junior  high  school 
science,  study  skills,  computers,  black  history,  acid  rain, 
Springfield  Now  and  Then,  and  TBE.  Mini-grant  activities 
included  chemistry  models,  cultural  enrichment,  Latin 
American  literature,  jazz  piano,  power  mechanics,  and  story 
telling.  Teacher  evaluations  of  staff  development  workshops 
incdicate  that  the  objectives  were  successfully 
accomplished.  Evaluations  of  curriculum  workshops  indicate 
that  the  new  curriculum  should  have  greater  relevance  to  the 
present  student  population,  should  generate  greater  interest 
and  improved  achievement,  and  should  also  be  more  adaptable 
to  varying  student  needs  and  ability  levels.  Mini-grant 
activities,    according    to    teachers,    were    successful 
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supplementary   educational   experiences   which   positively 
affected  integration. 

One  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  the  Six-District 
Desegregation   Plan   and   of   Chapter   636   Programs,   in 


in  grades  4-6.  According  to  systemwide  analysis  of 
sociometric  data,  the  cross-racial  selection  rate  at  each 
grade  level,  by  each  racial/ethnic  subgroup,  and  by  both 
gender  subgroups  has  increased  consistently  over  the  past 
eight  years.  This  year,  in  the  spring  testing,  the  mean 
cross-racial  selection  rate  was  at  the  highest  level  ever  as 
45%  of  all  student  selections  were  cross-racial  compared  to 
only  30%  seven  years  ago.  Greatest  level  of  cross-racial 
selectiong  was  on  the  "new  friend"  question.  The  school 
activities  which  promote  the  greatest  cross-racial  selecting 
were  "games"  and  "sitting  near".  School  activities  where 
students  have  a  lesser  tendency  to  select  cross-racially 
were  "projects"  and  "lunch",  activities  for  which  teachers 
may  have  to  be  more  directive  in  pairing  students.  Data  by 
school  indicates  that  most  schools  have  demonstrated  a 
positive  rate  of  change  in  cross-racial  selecting  over  time. 
Some  schools,  however,  had  lower  rates  this  year  than  last 
year.  Principals  and  teachers  at  these  schools  should 
assess  their  present  programs  and  determine  if  they  need  to 
alter  certain  teaching  techniques  or  plan  certain  activities 
to  encourage  greater  cross-racial  selecting. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  achievement  data  of  selectors 
and  selectees  was  analyzed  as  part  of  a  continuing  study  of 
students  selected  on  sociograms.  Several  analyses  were  run 
to  determine  if  there  were  any  differences  in  the 
cross-racial  selection  tendency  or  achievement  level  of 
selections  made  by  students  of  varying  achievement  levels, 
race,  or  gender.  According  to  our  research,  students  with 
higher  achievement  levels  tend  to  be  selected  more 
frequently.  Also,  higher  achieving  students  tend  to  select 
students  with  higher  achievement  levels  and  have  a  lesser 
tendency  to  select  cross-racially.  Thus  students  tend  to 
select  students  who  function  at  a  similar  achievement  level, 
a  finding  not  surprising  considering  the  competitive/ 
achievement  orientation  of  schools.  By  reducing  the 
competitive  nature  of  classrooms  and  encouraging  greater 
cooperation,  and  by  placing  less  emphasis  on  achievement  and 
greater  emphasis  on  student  abilities  in  other  areas, 
greater  integration  should  result. 

Surveys   of   principals   indicated   that   the   Chapter   636 
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programs  in  their  buildings  were  generally  very  successful. 
Most  successful  objective  was  enabling  the  school  to  better 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  students  while  least  succesful 
objective  was  increasing  the  level  of  parent  involvement. 
According  to  surveys  of  classroom  teachers  also,  the  most 
successful  objective  of  Chapter  636  programs  was  enabling 
the  school  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  students  while  the 
least  successful  objective  was  increasing  the  level  of 
parent  involvement.  Elementary  teachers  generally  had 
higher  success  rating  than  secondary  teachers.  Parent 
surveys,  voluntarily  conducted  at  twelve  non-magnet  schools, 
indicated  that  parents  had  very  positive  perceptions  of 
Chapter  636  programs.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  parents 
felt  that  there  was  a  need  for  Chapter  636  programs,  that 
the  programs  improved  the  quality  of  education,  that  the 
programs  should  be  continued,  and  that  their  children  were 
receiving  a  better  education  as  a  result  of  the  programs. 
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The  highlight  of  this  evaluation  report,  in  my  opinion,  is 
some  new  evaluative  research  that  was  conducted  this  year  in 
conjunction  with  our  annual  sociometric  testing.  According 
to  our  findings,  achievement  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
student  friendship  selections.  As  detailed  in  the  special 
report  on  integration,  students  of  higher  achievement  levels 
tend  to  select  students  of  higher  achievement  levels,  and 
the  most  popular  students  in  a  class  are  those  with  higher 
achievement  levels.  These  findings  hold  true  regardless  of 
the  race  or  gender  of  the  students.  Indeed,  achievement  may 
be  even  more  of  a  factor  in  student  friendship  selections 
than  race  or  ethnicity.  The  importance  of  achievement  level 
as  a  determinant  of  student  friendship  suggests  several 
ideas  that  I  feel  merit  consideration: 

1.  Most  elementary  and  secondary  school  classrooms  in 
Springfield,  like  those  across  the  country,  are 
designed  to  be  very  competitive  and  very  achievement 
oriented.  While  such  a  classroom  structure  is  not 
inherently  bad,  neither  is  it  necessarily  the  only  way 
to  "run  the  ship".  Extensive  research  by  Robert  Slavin 
and  his  associates  at  Johns  Hopkins  have  found  time  and 
time  again  that  structuring  classrooms  to  be  more 
cooperative  in  nature  does  not  lower  achievement 
levels.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  achievement  levels 
increase  in  cooperative  learning  situations.  More 
importantly,  as  Slavin  and  others  have  found,  students 
from  more  cooperatively  structured  classrooms  tend  to 
have  greater  diversity  of  friendship  selections  and 
higher  rates  of  integration.  Interviews  with  teachers 
in  Springfield  who  have  consistently  had  high  rates  of 
integration  confirm  that  these  teachers  stress 
cooperation  over  competition. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  principals,  teachers,  and 
Chapter  636  staff  make  a  serious  commitment  this  year 
to  decreasing  the  level  of  competition  in  their 
classrooms  and  to  orienting  classrooms  away  from  as 
great  a  stress  on  achievement  and  toward  a  greater 
stress  on  individuals  each  with  unique  talents  and 
areas  of  strength.  If  teachers  are  more  inclined  to 
focus  on  all  the  qualities  of  individuals  individuals 
rather  than  primarily  on  the  achievement  of 
individuals,  then  so  will  the  students.  The  biggest 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  more  cooperative  learning  and 
to  decreased  focus  on  achievement  levels  is  ability 
grouping.  While  ability  grouping  may  make  it  easier 
for  teachers  to  organize  their  classrooms,  there  is  no 
research  evidence  that  proves  that  students  learn  more 
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in  ability  groups.  Perhaps  it  is  time,  at  least  on  a 
trial  basis  in  some  schools  or  classrooms,  to  initiate 
grouping  students  heterogeneously  for  all  skill  areas. 
This  might  also  be  a  concept  to  be  considered  for  the 
new  Model  Cities  Magnet  School,  bringing  together  in  a 
new  school  setting  a  principal  and  staff  committed  to 
the  concept  of  cooperative  learning  in  mixed-ability 
classrooms . 

2.  The  achievement  gap  between  white  and  minority 
students  ranges  from  one  to  three  years  and  has 
remained  such  since  desegregation  was  first  initiated 
in  Springfield.  In  my  opinion,  continuing  on  our 
present  path,  i.e.  providing  assistance  to  students 
during  the  school  day  by  utilizing  additional  teachers 
or  teacher  aides  to  provide  instruction  or 
reinforcement,  i.e.  providing  more  of  the  same,  will 
only  yield  more  of  the  same  results.  Despite  the  fact 
that  minority  (and  white)  students  have  been  attending 
desegregaated  schools  for  at  least  twelve  years  and 
despite  the  fact  that  disproportionate  numbers  of 
minority  students  have  benefitted  from  programs  such  as 
Chapter  636  and  Chapter  I,  the  achievement  gap 
persists . 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  take  an  alternate  course,  rather 
than  continuing  down  the  same  path  again.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  to  consider  providing  minority  students  with 
more  instruction  at  times  other  tnan  during  the  school 
day,  i.e.  after  school,  Saturday,  or  summer  tutorial 
programs,  and  perhaps  these  programs  should  utilize 
non-traditional  methods  of  instruction  (i.e.  incentive 
programs,  computers,  peer  tutoring,  communityy  mentors 
or  volunteers).  Considering  that  Hispanic  students 
lag,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  three  years  behind  their 
white  peers  in  achievement,  it  may  also  be  time  to 
provide  greater  support  services  for  Hispanic  students 
who  have  demonstrated  sufficient  skills  to  exit  the  TBE 
program  but  who  could  benefit  from  additional  support 
within  the  mainstream. 

3.  The  largest  percentage  of  Chapter  636  funding 
provides  basic  skill  instruction  for  students. 
Considering  the  large  achievement  gap  that  still 
exists,  this  is  certainly  reasonable,  though,  as 
discussed  above,  perhaps  these  programs  should  become 
more  focused  on  providing  additional  instruction  for 
minority  students. 

With  the  large  amount  of  additional  funding  for  basic 
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skills  instruction  now  coming  to  the  city  as  a  result 
of  Chapter  188,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  consider 
allocating  a  greater  percentage  of  Chapter  636  funding 
to  programs  which  focus  on  group  learning  in  mixed 
ability  settings,  programs  which  have  repeatedly  been 
found  to  positively  impact  on  student  integration  as 
well  as  learning.  Programs  such  as  science  enrichment 
programs,  theatre  arts  enrichment  programs,  art 
enrichment,  music  enrichment,  and  foreign  language 
enrichment  provide  opportunities  for  students  of  wide 
ranging  achievement  levels  to  come  together  and  to  work 
and  learn  together  in  a  setting  where  achievement  is 
not  the  focus.  Rather,  group  products  (i.e.  a 
successful  experiment,  a  musical  production,  a  group 
art  project,  a  song  or  dance)  are  stressed  above 
individual  progress.  Providing  such  increased 
opportunities  for  interaction  in  settings  where 
achievement  is  not  the  primary  focus  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  key  to  improving  integration.  The  time  will  never 
be  better  than  now  to  provide  these  opportunities. 


Gary  J.  Roberts 
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ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 


by  Charles  Glenn 


Black  Enrollment  Trends 


Statewide  Black  public  school  enrollment  has  edged  back  up 
after  a  decline  over  a  number  of  years.  In  1974  (the  year 
major  desegregation  plans  were  implemented  in  Boston  and 
Springfield)  there  were  59,202  Black  students,  or  5%  of  the 
statewide  enrollment.  The  number  increased  to  61,422  in 
1978,  then  dropped  to  57,405  in  1982  and  56,563  in  1984. 
In  1986  there  were  58,028  Black  students,  or  nearly  7%  of 
the   statewide  enrollment. 


1986 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Springfield 

Lincoln    (Metco) 

Brockton 

Ayer 

Wareham 

New  Bedford 

Weston    (Metco) 

Amherst 

Lynn 


«  Black 

%  Black 

28,591 

47.4 

2,335 

30.2 

6,333 

27.9 

152 

15.0 

2,076 

13.6 

321 

13.1 

369 

13.0 

1,750 

11.9 

185 

11.2 

140 

10.9 

1,099 

10.0 

STATEWIDE 


58,028 


6.9 


Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  Black  students  in  the 
Commonwealth  attend  school  in  seventeen  school  systems 
that  are  implementing  or  developing  race  desegregation 
plans.  Twenty-three    percent    of    the    Black    students 

(compared  with  three  percent  of  the  White  students  in  the 
Commonwealth)  attend  magnet  schools  in  these  school 
districts,  while  another  six  percent  participate 
voluntarily   in  the  urban/suburban  Metco  Program. 
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Hispanic  Enrollment  Trends 


Hispanic  enrollment  has  increased  steadily  from  27,750  in 
1974  (2%  of  the  statewide  enrollment)  to  47,753  in  1986 
(5.7%).  Lawrence  has  become  the  first  school  system  with 
an  absolute  majority  of  Hispanic  students 


1986 


#  Hispanic   %  Hispanic 


Lawrence 

Holyoke 

Chelsea 

Springfield 

Greater  Lawrence 

Boston 

Southbridge 

Worcester 

Fitchburg 

Lowell 

South  Middlesex 

Salem 

Cambridge 


5,496 

56.2 

3,301 

47.2 

1,438 

43.1 

6,077 

26.8 

350 

22.3 

0,785 

17.9 

436 

16.7 

3,089 

15.4 

689 

15.3 

1,825 

14.2 

115 

12.6 

451 

11.4 

867 

11.2 

STATEWIDE 


47,753 


5.7 


Seventy-six  percent  of  Hispanic  enrollment  is  in 
seventeen  school  systems  that  are  implementing  or 
developing  race  desegregation  plans,  while  twenty-two 
percent   attend  magnet   schools    in   these   school   districts. 

Several  comprehensive  desegregation  plans  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  isolation  of  Hispanic  students: 
Holyoke,    Lawrence.  Methuen    has    developed    a    plan 

involving  one  magnet  school.  Chelsea  is  the  only  school 
system  with  a  heavy  concentration  of  Hispanic  students 
that  has  not,  to  date,  developed  a  strategy  to  assure 
integration   and   equal   opportunity   for   Hispanic   students. 

Of  the  47,753  Hispanic  students  in  the  Commonwealth, 
33,746  (71  percent)  are  reported  as  "first  language  not 
English,"  including  15,772  (33  percent)  reported  as 
"unable  to  perform  ordinary  classwork  in  English"  and 
thus   eligible   for   transitional    bilingual   education. 
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Asian  Enrollment  Trends 


Asian  enrollment  has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than 
Hispanic  enrollment  in  recent  years,  from  6,703  in  1974 
(0.5  percent  of  statewide  enrollment)  to  19,928  in  1986 
(2.4  percent  of  statewide  enrollment). 


1986 


Lowell 

Brookline 

Chelsea 

Revere 

Lexington 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Newton 

Quincy 

Lynn 

Worcester 


Statewide  19,928        2.4 


Fifty-one  percent  of  the  Asian  students  are  enrolled  in 
the  seventeen  school  systems  implementing  or  planning 
desegregation,  fourteen  percent  of  them  in  magnet 
schools. 

For  the  first  time  several  school  systems  have  developed 
desegregation  measures  specifically  directed  to  Asian 
students:  the  Garfield  Magnet  School  planned  for  Revere, 
where  Cambodian  students  are  increasingly  isolated;  the 
pairing  of  two  schools  in  Lowell  to  reduce  the  isolation 
of  Cambodian  students;  the  new  Canterbury  Magnet  School 
attracting  Vietnamese  students  in  Worcester. 


#  Asian 

%  Asian 

1,740 

13.6 

697 

12.5 

346 

10.9 

419 

9.4 

371 

8.1 

4,750 

7.9 

464 

6.0 

534 

5.7 

467 

5.6 

471 

4.3 

542 

2.7 
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REFUGEE  STUDENTS 


by  Maureen  M.  Wark 


Our  report  on  Refugee  education  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  this  year  is  much  more  positive  and 
constructive  than  last  year's  report.  The  "Emergency 
Newcomers  Grant"  funds  of  $1,500,000,  provided  by  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  and  administered  by  the  Department 
have  assisted  Local  School  Districts  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  the  newest  linguistic  minority  students  in  our 
school  systems.  These  funds  have  provided  many  of  the 
additional  teachers,  aides  and  testing  and  counseling  staff 
members  needed  to  provide  adequate  services  to  refugee 
students  and  other  limited  English-speaking  newcomers. 

The  availability  of  these  funds  during  the  past  year  and  the 
simple  and  straightforward  guidelines  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  been  of  great  assistance  according 
to  recent  progress  reports  received  from  the  affected  school 
districts.  These  funds  have  met  two  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  this  Bureau  to  the  State  Board  in  previous  annual 
reports.  Thet  have  also  encouraged  both  central  and  regional 
staff  to  provide  increased  technical  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  knowing  the  additional  funds  were  available 
to  meet  the  cost  of  our  recommendations. 

All  the  school  districts  that  have  responded  to  date  with 
the  progress  report  of  their  use  of  these  funds  have  been 
very  positive  and  strong  in  their  support  for  continued  and 
increased  amounts  of  state  funds  in  the  "Emergency  Newcomers 
Account . " 

The  school  districts  that  received  funds  and  the  amounts 
received  follow: 
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EMERGENCY  NEWCOMER  GRANTS 


1986-1987 


APPROPRIATION 


Attleboro 

Boston 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Everett 

Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Framingham 

Greater  New 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Medf ord 

Methuen 

Milford 

New  Bedford 

Northampton 

Quincy 

Revere 

Salem 

Somerville 

Southbridge 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Worcester 


Bedford 


GRANTED 
BALANCE 


1,500, 

000 

26, 

000 

150, 

000 

8, 

000 

6, 

000 

19 

500 

52 

,500 

29 

r500 

6 

,000 

17 

,000 

169 

r000 

213 

,000 

223 

r183 

53 

r000 

15 

,500 

13 

r000 

46 

r500 

27 

f500 

16 

r500 

14 

r500 

15 

r500 

33 

r000 

43 

,500 

67 

r000 

20 

,646 

74 

,500 

10 

,000 

129 

,500 

1,499 

,829 

171 

April  1987 
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Selections  from  the  reports  on  the  use  of  these  funds  in 
various  districts  have  been  included  below. 

An  unanticipated  benefit  of  the  Emergency  Newcomers  Grant 
program  has  been  the  more  accurate  counting  and 
documentation  of  new  Linguistic  Minority  students  within  the 
local  school  systems.  Seven  school  districts  amended  their 
original  October  1,  1986  Individual  School  Report  tables  4 
and  or  5.  For  example,  Boston's  corrected  Table  5  (students 
unable  to  perform  ordinary  classwork  in  English)  added  399 
students  to  their  original  total  changing  8,273  to  8,672 
students. 


Attleboro  Amount  Received  $26,000 

"The  Emergency  Newcomers  Grant  has  allowed  us  to 
provide  English  as  A  Second  Language  instruction 
for  twenty-eight  elementary  students  and  thirty 
secondary  students.  With  the  funds  we've  hired  two 
full-time  ESL  teachers  for  the  second  half  of  the 
school  year.  We've  also  hired  a  part-time  tutor  to 
complete  this  program.  One  teacher  works  with 
Cambodian  students  at  the  high  school  and  at 
Thacher  Middle  School.  The  other  teacher  works 
with  two  Chinese  students  at  Coelho  Middle  School 
and  with  Cambodian  and  Portuguese  students  in 
separate  classes  at  Hill-Roberts  Elementary 
School.  The  services  are  a  needed  supplement  to 
the  bilingual  instruction  provided  under  the 
guidelines  of  Chapter  71A  for  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education.  The  part-time  tutor  works 
with  Cambodian  students  at  Finberg  Elementary 
School  where  parents  refused  a  bilingual  program 
for  their  children.  She  also  assists  with  Spanish 
students  at  Fine  Elementary  School.  The  program 
has  been  received  enthusiastically  by  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  administrators." 


Boston  Amount  Received  $150,000 

"The  enrollment  of  increased  numbers  of  limited 
English  proficient  students  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  in  1986-87  created  the  need  for  the  LEA  to 
expand  our  programmatic  services.  The  availability 
of  the  Emergency  Newcomer  funds  was  a  critical 
factor  in  enabling  us  to  effectively  meet  the  needs 
of  these  new  students.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  program  benefits  provided  during  this  school 
year  to  limited  English  proficient  Newcomers. 
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"A  portion  of  the  funds  was  allocated  to  pay 
salaries  of  bilingual  staff  who  were  hired  to 
provide  services  to  Newcomer  students.  Newcomer 
funds  have  provided  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
for  a  full-time  equivalent  of  6.2  professional 
staff. 

"Since  LEA  orders  for  textbooks  and  materials  did 
not  anticipate  the  increase  in  new  students,  the 
additional  enrollment  created  a  strain  on  supplies 
in  classrooms.  The  Newcomer  funds  have  enabled  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  to  purchase  additional 
textbooks,  instructional  materials,  and  supplies 
which  were  necessary  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  newly  enrolled  students." 


Fall  River  Amount  Received  $52,500 

"As  outlined  in  the  attached  budget,  the  money 
received  through  the  Newcomers  Grant  has  and  will 
allow  us  to  complement  our  existing  curriculum  and 
classroom  equipment.  This  type  of  funding  will 
have  a  direct  and  positive  effect  on  LEP  students. 

"The  immediate  needs  that  have  been  met  by  this 
grant  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  purchase  of  software  for  Apple  lie 
computers,  thus  complementing  the  materials 
being  utilized  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Purchased  materials,  i.e.,  books,  language 
kits,  math  kits,  and  individual  reading  kits 
to  assist  both  the  classroom  and  itinerant 
teachers  in  providing  direct  instruction  to 
LEP  students. 

3.  Plan  to  contract  with  consultants  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  following  areas: 
computer  literacy,  ESL,  reading,  and 
sensitizing  teachers  to  the  needs  and  culture 
of  newly  arrived  Southeast  Asian  students." 

Lawrence      Amount  Received  $213,540 

"We  have  received  a  total  of  $213,540  for  this 
year's  grant.  Since  our  L.E.P.  population  has 
grown  substantially  again  this  year,  we  have  spent 
the  funds  on  teachers  directly  serving  our  new 
population. 
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"Our  total  bilingual  program  enrollment  last  year 
was  approximately  2,200  students.  This  year,  we 
are  already  up  to  2,735.  Therefore,  we  have 
applied  our  "Newcomers"  monies  against  the  17 
additional  teachers  we  had  to  hire  over  those 
budgeted  to  accommodate  the  large  influx  of  new 
students.  Thanks  to  these  additional  teachers,  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  reasonable  class  sizes 
and  provide  more  services  to  our  bilingual  program 
population. " 

Lowell  Amount  Received  $223,183 

"In  response  to  your  communication  of  March  18, 
1987,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  the  Emergency 
Newcomers  Program  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to 
the  Lowell  School  Department.  The  funds  were  used 
for : 

1.  the  hiring  of  staff,  both  native  speaking 
and  ESL; 

2.  rental — six  spaces  at  the  Lowell  Boys 
Club  and  two  spaces  at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 

3.  transportation. 

"Without  the  infusion  of  these  funds,  the  Lowell 
School  Department  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
find  the  funds  within  our  FY  '87  budget  and  deliver 
these  necessary  instructional  services  to  160 
grades  k-6  Cambodian,  Laotian  and  Hispanic  Limited 
English-speaking  students,  plus  500  9-12  students. 

"The  projection  of  enrollment  for  the  coming  school 
year  will  be  as  great  if  not  greater  than  this 
school  year.  This  will  require  the  need  for 
continued  support  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  fiscal  resources  of  this  community  will  make  it 
impossible  to  provide  these  additional  bilingual 
services. " 

Maiden  Amount  Received  $15,500 

"Of  the  total  (64)  children  qualifying  for 
"newcomers"  assistance,  38  have  been  identified  as 
K-8  and  26  as  9-12.  Numbers,  in  such  academic 
settings  and  cities  that  tend  to  attract  many 
people  from  other  nations,  fluctuate  through  the 
academic  year. 
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"Based  on  current  immigrational  flow  data  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  new  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  Department  is  gaining  popularity  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area,  it  is  anticipated  that  our 
numbers  will  increase.  While  children  are  tested 
for  language  dominance  and  transitioned  out  of  the 
TBE  Department,  others  enter  the  system  and  must  be 
given  full  attention.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
predict  the  increase  or  decrease  because  of 
students'  levels  of  education  and  rate  of 
learning/acquiring  necessary  linguistic  skills  so 
as  to  function  equitably  in  standard  curriculum 
classrooms . 

"The  $15,500  that  your  office  so  graciously 
provided  our  system  so  as  to  help  our  "newcomer" 
student  population  was  (and  continues  to  be)  needed 
for  the  acquisition  of  needed  materials  and 
supplies.  You  can  be  sure  that  if  the  State  were 
able  to  render  further  financial  aid  for  these 
children,  we  would  be  most  appreciative.  Every 
cent  counts  when  it  comes  to  the  education  of  our 
LEP  children.   They're  worth  it!" 


Methuen 


Amount  Received  $46,500 


"In  the  name  of  the  Methuen  School  Committee,  the 
educational  staff  and  the  students,  I  wish  to 
express  sincere  gratitude  for  the  support  these 
funds  have  given  to  our  bilingual  program." 

"Without  a  doubt,  the  Newcomers  Grant  has  enabled 
Methuen  to  provide  an  outstanding  educational 
program  for  the  recently  arrived  limited  English- 
proficient  students;  a  program  that  was  neither 
planned  for  nor  appropriated  for  in  our  budget  of 
1986-1987. 

"Individual  and  small  group  instruction  for  the 
students  has  been  provided,  with  certified 
teachers,  native-speaking  tutors  and  program 
assistants  using  these  funds. 

"The  educational  trauma,  commonly  experienced  by 
these  war-torn  and  displayed  students  was  greatly 
eased  and,  their  academic  progress  is  a  delight  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families." 
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Springfield  Amount  Received  $45,500 

"We  are  enclosing  expenditure  reports  of  our  two 
separate  Newcomer's  Grants  as  requested.  These 
grants  are  helping  the  Bilingual  Department  to 
service  pupils  more  effectively. 

"One  teacher,  one  aide,  and  four  assessment  and 
testing  staff  members  were  hired  to  assist  our 
existing  bilingual  staff  and  improve  service  to  an 
increase  of  limited  English-speaking  students." 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Continued  and  improved  communication  from  the  resettlment 
agencies  and  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Refugee 
Resettlement  through  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  to  the  local  school  districts. 

Increased  technical  assistance  to  local  school  districts  to 
help  them  provide  effective  bilingual  programs  and  improved 
bilingual  curriculum  and  to  hire  and  obtain  certification 
for  Native  Language  staff  members. 

Refunding  of  the  "Emergency  Newcomers"  grant  program  in 
state  and  to  help  local  school  districts  to  respond  to  the 
impact  of  large  numbers  of  refugee,  limited  English-speaking 
students.  The  federal  assistance  programs  are  also 
important . 

Continued  support  and  interdepartmental  planning  to  assist 
local  school  districts  to  provide  the  Special  Education 
services  needed,  e.g.,  assessments,  tests,  evaluations  in 
Native  Language  and  appropriate  Special  Education  placement 
of  refugee  students  when  needed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  AND  FEDERAL 

REQUIREMENTS 


by  Charles  Glenn 


1.    Requirements  under  State  Law 

State  law  defines  a  school  whose  enrollment  is  more 
than  50%  "non-white"  as  "racially  imbalanced,"  and 
requires  the  school  system  operating  such  a  school  to 
implement  various  measures  that  will  encourage  and 
allow  voluntary  transfers  of  students  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  eliminating  this  condition. 

Various  incentives  are  provided  to  encourage  and  assist 
school  districts  in  doing  so,  including  transportation 
reimbursements,  increased  construction  reimbursements, 
funding  for  magnet  schools,  and  an  "Equal  Education 
Improvement  Fund"  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
in  desegregated  schools.  These  incentives,  and  the 
urban/suburban  Metco  Program,  are  offered  under  Chapter 
636  of  1974. 

A  difficulty  arises  in  the  definition  of  "non-white." 
When  the  original  Racial  Imbalance  Act  was  prepared,  in 
1965,  there  were  few  Hispanic  students  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  drafters  did  not  define  how  "non- 
white"  should  be  applied.  Early  controversies  arose 
over  whether  Cape  Verdean  and  Chinese  students  should 
be  counted  as  "non-white"  along  with  Black  students 
(decisions  were  reached  that  they  should  be),  and  there 
has  been  a  continuing  uncertainty  about  how  to  count 
Hispanic  students.  As  is  well  known,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  racial  characteristics  among  Hispanic  peoples, 
even  though  all  are  considered  "minority"  under  Federal 
law. 

On  the  advice  of  then-Attorney  General  Brooke,  the 
responsibility  has  been  placed  upon  local  school 
officials  to  use  their  best  judgment  as  to  whether 
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particular  students  should  be  considered  "white"  or 
"non-white"  in  making  the  racial  census.  I  have  also 
provided  detailed  guidelines  on  how  and  why  to  carry 
out  the  racial  census. 


2.    Requirements  under  Federal  Law 

The  term  "non-white"  is  not  used  by  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  or  by  the  desegregation  cases  which  have 
been  resolved  in  the  federal  court  system. 

A  comprehensive  category  of  "minority"  is  used,  which 
includes  Black,  Hispanic,  Native  American  (that  is, 
Indian),  and  Asian-American  Students. 

Federal  law  does  not  create  an  obligation  to  reduce 
racial  imbalance,  as  does  state  law.  Instead,  it 
forbids  official  action  that  results  in  the  segregation 
or  isolation  of  minority  students.  The  story  of 
desegregation  cases  since  Brown  in  1954  is  largely  one 
of  defining  the  kinds  of  actions  which  would  constitute 
such  segregation,  and  the  kinds  of  remedial  measures 
which  are  necessary  once  a  finding  of  illegal 
segregation  has  been  made. 


3.    Reconciling  the  Two  in  Massachusetts 

•  A  school  system  with  schools  more  than  50%  "non- 
white"  must  implement  measures  to  encourage 
voluntary  transfers  that  will  improve  racial 
balance . 

•  If  the  system  is  planning  schools,  or  redistricting, 
or  changing  grade  structures,  or  permitting  school 
transfers,  it  must  take  racial  balance  into  account 
in  so  doing. 

•  A  school  system  with  a  disproportionate  number  of 
"minority"  students  in  certain  schools  may  take  a 
variety  of  measures — including  voluntary  transfers, 
redistricting,  or  changing  grade  structures — to 
reduce  this  isolation. 

•  If  the  system  is  planning  schools,  or  re- 
districting, or  changing  grade  structures,  or 
permitting  student  transfers,  it  must  assure  that 
these  measures  do  not  result  in  further  segregation, 
whether  intended  or  unintended  but  predictable. 
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•  The  Board  of  Education  must  take  care  not  to  approve 
measures  (school  construction,  for  example)  which 
would  result  in  further  segregation. 

•  The  Board  may  provide  financial  support  and 
encouragement  to  school  systems  to  reduce  racial 
isolation  on  a  voluntary  basis,  even  when  racial 
imbalance  as  such  does  not  exist  but  is  potential. 

In  practice,  what  this  means  is  that  we  give  particular 
attention  to  assuring  that  school  systems  do  not  take 
actions  that  would  constitute  official  action  resulting  in 
segregation  of  minority  students,  and  that  they  correct  the 
effects  of  any  past  actions  that  they  may  have  taken  that 
had  that  result.  We  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
protect  the  school  system — and  the  Board — from  desegregation 
litigation. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  every  school  system  which  we  have 
approached  with  such  concerns  has  taken  appropriate  steps 
without  the  need  for  state  enforcement  actions,  though 
sometimes  only  after  extended  discussions  and  negotiations! 


Massachusetts  Among  The  States 

In  general,  state  government  and  state  education  agencies 
have  been  perceived — correctly — as  reluctant  and  ineffective 
defenders  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  minority  students, 
including  the  right  not  to  be  segregated.  During  the  first 
round  of  school  desegregation  cases,  the  laws  and  policies 
of  the  seventeen  states  with  laws  requiring  racially- 
separate  schools  were  a  primary  basis  for  ordering  remedial 
plans. 

More  recently,  desegregation  litigation  in  the  North  has 
generally  involved  the  states  as  defendants,  and  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana  have  been  found  guilty  of  contributing 
to  unconstitutional  racial  segregation  through  policies  and 
practices  or  through  neglect  of  legal  responsibilities.  In 
response,  and  also  as  a  result  of  the  desire  of  the  federal 
government  to  "get  off  the  hook"  of  enforcing  desegregation 
requirements,  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  the 
state  role  in  desegregation  and  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

While  thirty-nine  states  have  passed  some  type  of 
legislation  or  policy  in  support  of  equal  opportunity  and/or 
desegregation,  only  five  states — Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — have  ever  initiated 
enforcement  actions  to  require  that  school  systems  eliminate 
racial  isolation. 
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Enforcement  in  Massachusetts  was  carried  out  from  1965  to 
1974  on  the  basis  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  drafted  by 
the  Department  of  Education  with  the  assistance  of  a  Board- 
appointed  study  group.  Under  this  statute  racial  balance 
plans  were  approved  for  Boston,  Cambridge,  Medford,  and 
Springfield  during  the  late  1960 's;  when  implementation 
(mostly  involving  school  construction)  proved  dilatory,  the 
Board  ordered  development  and  implementation  of  "short-term" 
plans  for  Boston,  New  Bedford,  and  Springfield.  In  five 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  the  Board's 
enforcement  actions  received  strong  support. 

The  racial  Imbalance  Law  was  drastically  amended  in  1974, 
substituting  greatly  increased  funding  for  the  power  to 
order  school  redistricting .  Since  Boston  and  Springfield 
were  already  under  court  orders  to  implement  the  plans 
previously  ordered  by  the  Board,  this  seemed  no  great  loss, 
and  the  next  several  years  were  taken  up  with  setting  up 
programs  of  state  financial  support  to  desegregation  which 
are  unparalleled  among  the  states. 

The  Massachusetts  program  of  support  for  desegregation  has 
several  inter-locking  elements,  presented  here  in  the  order 
of  their  creation: 

(1)  Construction  assistance  has  involved  extra  financial 
support  for  those  construction/renovation  projects  that 
are  undertaken  as  part  of  a  racial  balance  plan;  as 
noted,  early  plans  generally  called  for  building  new 
schools  with  enlarged  attendance  areas  which  would  draw 
racially-diverse  enrollments.  Schools  have  been  built 
under  this  provision  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lawrence, 
New  Bedford,  Springfield,  and  Worcester  with  a  total 
cost  of  more  than  $600  million. 

(2)  Transportation  reimbursement  at  100%  was  originally 
established  to  support  "Operation  Exodus,"  a  program 
organized  by  Black  parents  in  Boston  to  transport  their 
children  to  available  space  in  predominantly-white 
schools;  it  has  since  proved  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
Boston  and  Springfield,  in  particular,  as  they  have 
implemented  their  court-ordered  plans.  The  Board  has 
supported  legislation  to  extend  this  support  to  other 
desegregating  districts. 

(3)  Urban/suburban  transfers  (commonly  called  "Metco"  after 
the  organization  which  pioneered  the  program)  are 
supported  by  an  annual  appropriation;  this  pays  for 
tuition,  specialized  support  staff,  and  transportation 
costs  for  more  than  3,300  minority  students  who  attend 
suburban  Boston  and  Springfield  schools. 
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(4)  The  Equal  Education  Improvement  Funds  (FY  1987: 
$9,641,900)  are  set  up  for  each  system  implementing  a 
racial  balance  or  desegregation  plan,  and  each  fund 
receives  a  share  of  the  funds  appropriated 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  students  reassigned. 
These  funds  may  be  used  in  any  way  to  strengthen 
education,  subject  to  the  guidelines  and  priorities 
established  by  the  Board. 

(5)  Magnet  school  funding  (FY  1987:  $5,050,000)  supports 
additional  costs  of  magnet  schools,  and  also  the  costs 
of  part-time  magnet  programs.  These  funds  have  been 
the  "cutting  edge"  of  state  desegregation  efforts, 
since  they  have  permitted  such  systems  as  Holyoke  and 
Worcester  to  develop  voluntary  desegregation  plans  and 
to  implement  them  with  increased  support  for 
education.  Eighty  magnet  schools  operate  in  1986-87, 
and  at  least  a  dozen  more  are  planned  for  1987-88. 

Over  the  past  eight  years  state  efforts  in  Massachusetts 
have  taken  a  new  direction,  as  we  have  worked  with  school 
systems  to  develop  and  implement  voluntary  plans,  using  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Constitution  rather  than  the 
Massachusetts  Racial  Imbalance  Law.  Our  goal  has  been  to 
assure  that  the  rights  of  every  minority  child  not  to  be 
segregated  and  to  receive  equal  educational  opportunities 
were  protected.  Voluntary  actions  has  prevented  the 
desegregation  litigation  which  was  necessary  in  Boston 
because  of  the  narrow  scope  of  state  racial  balance 
efforts.  We  are  particularly  proud  that  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  initiate  a  single  enforcement  action  since 
1973. 
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ENROLLMENT  DATA  BY  RACE 


This  section  contains  school  enrollment  tables  for  Boston, 
Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Fall  River,  Framingham, 
Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Medford, 
Methuen,  New  Bedford,  Northampton,  Revere,  Salem, 
Springfield,  Waltham,  and  Worcester.  The  table  for  each 
school  system  shows  enrollments  by  race  for  every  school  in 
the  system.  The  data  are  taken  from  the  Individual  School 
Report,  October  1,  1986. 

There  are  two  sets  of  numbers  for  each  school.  An  example 
is  the  Longfellow  School  in  Cambridge: 

BLACK   HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND   WHITE    TOTAL 


#   Students     53      139      22      0      240 
%   of  Total     12       31       5      0       53 


454 


The  first  line  "#Students"  shows  the  actual  number  of 
students  enrolled  from  each  racial  group  at  the 
Longfellow:  53  Black  students,  139  Hispanic  students,  22 
Asian  students,  0  American  students  and  240  White  students, 
for  a  total  of  454  students.  The  second  line  "%  of  Total" 
gives  the  percentage  that  each  racial  group  composes  of  the 
total  enrollment  of  the  school.  Thus,  Black  students 
compose  12%  of  the  student  body,  White  students  31%,  Asian 
students  5%,  American  Indian  students  0%  and  White  students 
53%. 

District  totals  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Again, 
the  first  line  shows  the  actual  number  of  students  from 
each  racial  group  enrolled  in  the  district  and  the  second 
line  shows  the  proportional  (percentage)  enrollment  of  each 
group  in  the  district. 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


BOSTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND  WHITE    TOTAL 


AGASSIZ 

ft    STUDENTS 
%    OF     TOTAL 

ALEXANOER    HAMILTON 

a    STUDENTS 
%    OF    TOTAL 

JACKSON    MANN 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

BEETHOVEN 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

CARTER  DEVELOP  DAY  CAR 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

CHARLES  E  MACKEY 

ti    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

CHARLES  SUMNER 

H    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

CHARLES  H  TAYLOR 

*  STUOFNTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

CURTIS  GUILD 

H    STUOENTS 
%  CF  TOTAL 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

DAVID  A  ELLIS 

H    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

DEARBORN 

*  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

DENNIS  C  HALEY 

U    STUDENTS 
V.  OF  TOTAL 

DONALD  MCKAY 

n    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

EDWARD  EVERETT 

U    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

ELIOT  ELEMENTARY 

n    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 


200 
26.9 

393 

52.9 

9 
1.2 

4 

.5 

137 

18.4 

743 

46 
14.9 

19 
6.2 

206 
66.9 

37 
12.0 

308 

275 

38.6 

28 
3.9 

313 
43.9 

97 
13.6 

713 

124 
45.9 

9 
3.3 

2 

.7 

2 
.7 

133 
49.3 

270 

9 
31.0 

12 
41.4 

1 
3.4 

7 
24.1 

29 

182 
44.  7 

149 
36.6 

11 
2.7 

65 

16.0 

407 

255 
47.6 

42 

7.8 

6 
1.1 

2 

.4 

-  231 

43.1 

536 

467 
78.9 

20 
3.4 

15 
2.5 

3 
.5 

87 
14.7 

592 

116 
61.1 

23 
12.1 

7 
3.7 

2 

1.1 

42 
22.1 

190 

11 
5.9 

18 
9.7 

39 
21.1 

1 
.5 

116 
62.7 

185 

248 
51.3 

184 
38.1 

3 
.6 

2 
.4 

46 
9.5 

483 

227 

60.9 

52 
13.9 

4 
1.1 

4 
1.1 

86 
23.1 

373 

179 
56.5 

48 
15.1 

8 
2.5 

8 
2.5 

74 
23.3 

317 

213 
59.3 

57 
15.9 

12 
3.3 

77 
21.4 

359 

175 
52.4 

25 

7.5 

9 
2.7 

3 

.9 

122 

36.5 

334 

313 

60.9 

17 

3.3 

4 
.8 

1 
.2 

179 
34.8 

514 

125 
47.7 

63 
24.0 

17 
6.5 

57 
21.8 

262 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
BOSTON 


BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  INC 

)  'WHITE 

TOTAL 

ELLIS  MENDELL 

n    STUOENTS 

112 

101 

1 

32 

246 

%    OF  TOTAL 

45.5 

41.1 

.4 

13.0 

EMILY  A  FIFIELD 

n    STUDENTS 

275 

17 

10 

1 

37 

340 

X    OF  TOTAL 

80.9 

5.0 

2.9 

•  3 

10.9 

FARRAGUT 

*    STUOENTS 

121 

70 

60 

1 

44 

296 

X   OF  TOTAL 

40.9 

23.6 

20.3 

.3 

14.9 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN 

*  STUOENTS 

115 

53 

9 

1 

39 

217 

X   OF  TOTAL 

53.0 

24.4 

4.1 

.5 

18.0 

FRANK  V  THOMPSON  MIOOL 

#  STUOENTS 

304 

8 

4 

4 

40 

360 

X    OF  TOTAL 

84.4 

2.2 

1.1 

1.1 

11.1 

FRANKLIN  0  ROOSEVELT 

U    STUOENTS 

175 

3 

1 

160 

339 

%    OF  TOTAL 

51.6 

.9 

•  3 

47.2 

GEORGE  H  CONLEY 

*    STUOENTS 

105 

9 

2 

110 

226 

X    OF  TOTAL 

46.5 

4.0 

.9 

48.7 

HARRIET  A  BALOWIN 

n    STUDENTS 

77 

51 

174 

1 

61 

364 

X    OF  TOTAL 

21.2 

14.0 

47.8 

.3 

16.8 

HENRY  GREW 

n    STUOENTS 

189 

11 

1 

112 

313 

X    OF  TOTAL 

60.4 

3.5 

.3 

35.8 

HENRY  L  HIGGINSON 

n    STUOENTS 

112 

32 

9 

1 

51 

205 

X    OF  TOTAL 

54.6 

15.6 

4.4 

.5 

24.9 

PHYLLIS  WHEATLEY  MIOOL 

#  STUOENTS 

178 

47 

36 

6 

70 

337 

X   OF  TOTAL 

52.8 

13.9 

10.7 

1.8 

20.8 

HUGH  ROE  O'OONNELL 

H    STUOENTS 

6 

16 

57 

1 

238 

318 

X    OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

5.0 

17.9 

.3 

74.8 

JAMES  CONOON  ELEM 

*    STUOENTS 

294 

144 

5 

2 

341 

786 

X   OF  TOTAL 

37.4 

18.3 

.6 

.3 

43.4 

JAMES  A  GARFIELD  ELEM 

#  STUOENTS 

86 

55 

24 

1 

94 

260 

X   OF  TOTAL 

33.1 

21.2 

9.2 

.4 

36.2 

JAMES  W  HENNIGAN 

#  STUDENTS 

258 

261 

37 

105 

661 

%  OF  TOTAL 

39.0 

39.5 

5.6 

15.9 

JAMES  J  CHITTICK 

n    STUDENTS 

349 

12 

1 

3 

40 

405 

X    OF  TOTAL 

86.2 

3.0 

.2 

.7 

9.9 

JAMES  OTIS 

U    STUOENTS 

29 

118 

4 

1 

235 

387 

X    OF  TOTAL 

7.5 

30.5 

1.0 

.3 

60.7 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


BOSTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO'WHITE    TOTAL 


JOHN  F  KENNEOY 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  P  HOLLANO 

U    STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  D  PHILBRICK 

#  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  MARSHALL 

n    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  W  MCCORMACK 

H    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  WINTHROP 

#  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

JOSEPH  P  TYNAN 

%    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JOSEPH  J  HURLEY 

»    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JOSEPH  LEE 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JOSEPH  P  MANNING 

n    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOYCE  KILMER 

#  STUDENTS 
•  X    OF  TOTAL 

HARVARD-KENT 

H    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

LONGFELLOW 

H    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

LUCY  STONE 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

MANASSAH  E  BRADLEY 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

MARGARET  FULLER 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

MATTAHUNT 

n    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 


154 

35.8 

241 
56.0 

35 

8.1 

430 

566 
67.4^ 

207 
24.6 

12 
1.4 

2 
.2 

53 

6.3 

840 

98 
50.8 

13 
6.7 

1 
.5 

1 
.5 

80 
41.5 

193 

579 

58.4 

308 
31.0 

18 
1.8 

7 
.7 

80 
8.1 

992 

151 

25.8 

179 
30.6 

22 

3.8 

7 
1.2 

226 

38.6 

585 

179 
49.0 

109 
29.9 

1 
.3 

2 
.5 

74 

20.3 

365 

225 
57.1 

13 
3.3 

3 
.8 

1 
.3 

152 
39.6 

394 

170 
39.6 

195 
45.5 

3 
.7 

2 
.5 

59 
13.8 

429 

384 
62.2 

85 
13.8 

6 
1.0 

142 
23.0 

617 

74 
47.1 

16 
10.2 

2 
1.3 

65 
41.4 

157 

98 
31.5 

6 
1.9 

6 
1.9 

201 
64.6 

311 

171 
34.8 

30 
6.1 

153 
32.2 

1 
.2 

131 
26.7 

491 

116 
38.0 

48 
15.7 

4 
1.3 

1 
.3 

136 
44.6 

305 

175 

80.3 

11 

10.1 

2 
.9 

1 
.5 

18 
8.3 

218 

16 
5.1 

11 
3.5 

23 

7.4 

2 
.6 

259 

83.3 

311 

124 
49.4 

87 
34.7 

3 
1.2 

37 
14.7 

251 

484 
54.3 

143 

16.0 

5 
.6 

26C 
29.1 

892 
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OCTOBER  It  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
BOSTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND  'WHITE 


MATHER 


MAURICE  J 


MICHAEL  J 


MOZART 


U    STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

TOBIN 
U    STUOENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

PERKINS 
#  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 


n    STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 
RICHARO  J  MURPHY 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

NATHAN  HALE 

n    STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY 

*  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

WILLIAM  H  OHRENBERGER 
n  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

PATRICK  J  KENNEDY 

U    STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

O'HEARN  PATRICK 

*  STUOENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

PAUL  A  OEVER 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

PAULINE  AGASSIZ  SHAW 
U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

PHINEAS  BATES 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

OUINCY  E  OICKERMAN 

*  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JOSIAH  QUINCY 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

RALPH  WALOO  EMERSON 

*  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


ROGER  CLAP 


U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


380 
65,7 

214 
34.4 

76 

25.8 

124 
65.6 

522 

70.8 

112 
56.9 

69 
38.3 

258 
54.5 

3 
1.0 

132 
47.3 

193 
36.7 

279 
84.8 

114 
42.2 

263 

76.0 

269 
32.1 

246 
71.3 

59 
26.0 


62 
10.7 

290 
46.6 

34 
11.5 

5 
2.6 

26 
3.5 

40 
20.3 

17 
9.4 

37 
7.8 

22 
7.4 

11 
3.9 

158 
30.0 

8 
2.4 

35 
13.0 

57 
16.5 

25 

3.0 

72 
20.9 

23 
10.1 


12 
2.1 

57 
9.2 

1 
•  3 

2 
1.1 

5 
.7 

4 
2.0 


5      119 
.9     20.6 


TOTAL 


578 


68 
14.4 

27 
9.1 

6 
2.2 

4 
.8 

2 
•  6 

3 
1.1 


430 
51.3 


6 
1.0 


2 

1.0 


9 
1.9 

1 
.3 

4 
1.4 


11 
4,8 


1 
.3 

1 
•  4 

1 
.3 

1 
.1 

1 
.3 

3 
1.3 


55      622 

8.8 


3      181 
1.0     61.4 

58 
30.7 

2      182 
.3     24.7 


39 

19.8 

94 
52.2 

101 
21.4 

243 
82.1 

126 
45.2 

171 
32.5 

39 
11.9 

117 
43.3 

25 
7.2 

113 
13.5 

26 

7.5 

131 
57.7 


295 


189 


737 


197 


130 


473 


296 


279 


526 


329 


270 


346 


838 


345 


227 
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OCTOBER  If  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  3Y  RACE 
BOSTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND, WHITE 


TOTAL 


SAMUEL 

ADAMS 

U    STUDENTS 

23 

32 

6 

%    OF  TOTAL 

8.1 

11.3 

2.1 

SAMUEL 

W  MASON 

*    STUDENTS 

71 

24 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

46.7 

15.8 

1.3 

SARAH  GRtr  vhOl  0 

U    STUOENTS 

293 

176 

2 

X    OF  TOTAL 

51. A 

30.9 

.4 

THEODORE  ROOSFVELT  MID 

#  STUDENTS 

124 

68 

7 

%    OF  TOTAL 

55.9 

30.6 

3.2 

THOMAS 

GARDNER 

n    STUDENTS 

81 

166 

59 

%  OF  TOTAL 

19.1 

39.2 

13.9 

THOMAS 

J  KENNY 

U    STUDENTS 

198 

3 

2 

%  OF  TOTAL 

56.1 

.8 

.6 

WARREN- 

PRESCOTT 

#  STUDENTS 

107 

23 

159 

X    OF  TOTAL 

24.3 

5.2 

36.1 

WILLIAM 

ELLERY  CHANNIN 

n    STUDENTS 

175 

14 

4 

X    OF  TOTAL 

53.2 

4.3 

1.2 

wm  e  end;:  •  T 

U    STUDENTS 

178 

11 

2 

X    OF  TOTAL 

84.0 

5.2 

.9 

WILLIAM 

MCKINLEY 

U    STUDENTS 

184 

41 

4 

X    OF  TOTAL 

55.9 

12.5 

1.2 

WILLIAM 

E  RUSSELL 

*    STUOENTS 

117 

117 

4 

X    OF  TOTAL 

32.5 

32.5 

1.1 

WILLIAM 

MONROE  TROTTER 

H    STUDENTS 

355 

126 

15 

X    OF  TOTAL 

55.6 

19.7 

2.4 

WINSHIP 

ELEMENTARY 

#  STUDENTS 

55 

183 

35 

X    OF  TOTAL 

15.0 

49.9 

9.5 

JAMES  M 

CURLEY 

*    STUDENTS 

152 

68 

12 

%    OF  TOTAL 

50.5 

22.6 

4.0 

BLACKSTONE 

#  STUDENTS 

354 

447 

34 

%  OF  TOTAL 

37.8 

47.7 

3.6 

JOSEPH 

H  BARNES  MIODLE 

#  STUDENTS 

23 

74 

46 

X    OF  TOTAL 

3.7 

12.0 

7.4 

MARTIN 

LUTHER  KING  JR 

U    STUDENTS 

231 

131 

13 

X    OF  TOTAL 

50.3 

28.5 

2.8 

1 

221 

283 

.4 

73.1 

2 

53 

152 

1.3 

34.9 

2 

97 

570 

.4 

17.0 

23 

222 

10.4 

118 

424 

27.8 

2 

148 

353 

.6 

41.9 

1 

151 

441 

.2 

34.2 

136 

329 

41.3 

1 

20 

212 

.5 

9.4 

100 

329 

30.4 

3 

119 

360 

.8 

33.1 

10 

132 

638 

1.6 

20.7 

94 

367 

25.6 

2 

67 

301 

.7 

22.3 

5 

97 

937 

.5 

10.4 

5 

470 

618 

.8 

76.1 

84 

459 

18.3 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
BOSTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND  'WHITE 


TOTAL 


GROVER  CLEVELANO 

*  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

MARY  E  CURLEY  MIODLE 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

THOMAS  A  EDISON  JR  HIG 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

CLARENCE  R  EDWARDS  MIO 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

PATRICK  F  GAVIN  MIDDLE 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
U  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  MIDD 
n    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

SOLOMON  LEWENBERG  MIDD 
U    STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

LEWIS  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

n    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

WM  B  ROGERS  MIODLE 

H    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

ROBERT  GOULO  SHAW  MIDD 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

WILLIAM  H  TAFT  MIDDLE 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JAMES  P  TIMILTY  MIDDLE 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

WOODROW  WILSON  MIDDLE 

*  STUOENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

BRIGHTON  HIGH 

#  STUOENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH 

#  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

DORCHESTER  HIGH 

#  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 


567 
64.  1 

215 
24.3 

13 
1.5 

4 
.5 

85 
9.6 

884 

252 
37,5 

348 
51.8 

5 
.7 

1 
.1 

66 
9.8 

672 

131 
27.1 

133 
27.5 

144 
29.8 

75 
15.5 

483 

138 
26.8 

83 
16.1 

218 
42.4 

1 
.2 

74 
14.4 

514 

211 
49.2 

58 
13.5 

5 
1.2 

1 
•  2 

154 
35.9 

429 

226 

70.8 

19 
6.0 

7 
2.2 

8 
2.5 

59 

18.5 

319 

333 
52.7 

47 
7.4 

61 
9.7 

191 
30.2 

632 

331 

70.0 

30 
6.3 

15 
3.2 

2 

.4 

95 
20.1 

473 

112 
55.7 

56 
27.9 

2 

1.0 

31 
15.4 

201 

385 
73.6 

15 
2.9 

3 

.6 

2 

.4 

118 
22.6 

523 

167 
63.3 

15 
5.7 

• 

4 
1.5 

1 
•  4 

77 
29.2 

264 

173 
32.8 

168 
31.9 

97 
18.4 

4 
•  8 

85 
16.1 

527 

271 
52.1 

154 
29.6 

38 
7.3 

2 
•  4 

55 
10.6 

520 

400 
78.0 

29 
5.7 

7 
1.4 

1 
•  2 

76 
14.8 

513 

277 
31.5 

220 
25.0 

222 
25.3 

160 
18.2 

879 

424 
36.9 

222 

19.3 

256 
22.3 

2 
•  2 

245 
21.3 

1149 

608 
70.3 

155 
17.9 

6 
.7 

1 
.1 

95 
11.0 

865 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
BOSTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AH  INO  .WHITE 


TOTAL 


JEREMIAH  E  9URKE  HIGH 
H  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH 

#  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

THE  ENGLISH  HIGH 

n    STUOENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

MADISON  PARK  HIGH 

H    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

BOSTON  LATIN  ACADEMY 
U    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
4  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

BOSTON  LATIN 

«  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

WEST  ROXBURY  SCH 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

BOSTON  TECH  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

MARIO  UMANA  HARBOR 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

COPLEY  SQ  HIGH 

U    STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

RAFAEL  HERNANDEZ 

n    STUDENTS 
X  OF  TOTAL 

HORACE  MANN 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

U    STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


544 

72 

20 

6 

79 

721 

75.5 

10.0 

2.8 

.8 

1  1.0 

174 

58 

39 

7 

645 

923 

18.9 

6.3 

4.2 

.8 

69.9 

906 

341 

49 

5 

260 

1561 

58.0 

21.8 

3.1 

.3 

16.7 

1099 

445 

31 

5 

196 

1776 

61.9 

25.1 

1.7 

.3 

11.0 

505 

80 

167 

7 

662 

1421 

35.5 

5.6 

11.8 

.5 

46.6 

636 

21 

10 

7 

173 

847 

75.1 

2.5 

1.2 

.8 

20.4 

438 

259 

10 

3 

107 

817 

53.6 

31.7 

1.2 

.4 

13.1 

553 

161 

364 

5 

1166 

2249 

24.6 

7.2 

16.2 

.2 

51.8 

398 

196 

103 

17 

355 

1069 

37.2 

18.3 

9.6 

1.6 

33.2 

773 

77 

14 

3 

474 

1341 

57.6 

5.7 

1.0 

•  2 

35.3 

546 

110 

284 

6 

230 

1176 

46.4 

9.4 

24.1 

.5 

19.6 

519 

111 

98 

4 

168 

900 

57.7 

12.3 

10.9 

.4 

18.7 

379 

165 

5 

4 

139 

692 

54.8 

23.8 

.7 

.6 

20.1 

276 

69 

40 

3 

116 

504 

54.8 

13.7 

7.9 

•  6 

23.0 

51 

117 

34 

202 

25.2 

57.9 

16.8 

40 

40 

8 

1 

32 

121 

33.1 

33.1 

6.6 

.8 

26.4 

28591 

10795 

4750 

272 

15937 

60345 

47.4 

17.9 

7.9 

.5 

26.4 
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OCTOBER  U  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
BROCKTON 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND  WHITE    TOTAL 


OR  W  ARNONE  CHMM  SCH 
a    STUDENTS 
%  GF  TOTAL 

ASHFIELD 

M    STUDENTS 
%    OF    TOTAL 

BROQKFIELO 

#  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  F  KENNEDY 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

EDGAR  B  DAVIS 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


151      206 
19.1     26.0 


FRANKLIN 


GILMORE 


HANCOCK 


HUNTINGTON 


a  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

#  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

ft    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 


U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

OSCAR  F  RAYMOND 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

GEORGE  S  PAINE 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


WHITMAN 


WINTHROP 


DOWNEY 


n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 
EAST  JUNIOR  HIGH 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

NORTH  JUNIOR  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

SOUTH  JUNIOR  HIGH 

#  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 


97 
16.8 

120 
11.2 

31 
5.2 

136 
13.9 

28 
7.5 

159 
31.4 

85 
10. A 

102 
16.8 

119 
16.6 

94 
28.6 

13 
A. 9 

32 

10.0 

76 
12.5 

66 
12.5 

80 
13.6 

77 
12. A 


58 
10.0 

70 
6.6 

10 
1.7 

61 

6.3 

15 

4.0 

19 
3.7 

32 

3.9 

27 

4.5 

60 
8.4 

38 
11.6 

14 
5.3 

47 
14.7 

51 
8.4 

87 
16.5 

43 
7.3 

27 

4.4 


35 
4.4 

15 
2.6 

16 
1.5 

1 
.2 

5 
.5 

R 
2.1 

3 
.6 

23 

2.8 

14 
2.3 

10 
1.4 


6 
2.3 

2 
.6 

22 
3.6 

5 
1.0 

5 
.8 

5 
.8 


4 

396 

.5 

50.0 

409 

70.6 

2 

860 

.2 

80.5 

558 

93.0 

774 

79.3 

1 

322 

.3 

86.1 

5 

321 

1.0 

63.3 

2 

679 

.2 

82.7 

463 

76.4 

1 

525 

.1 

73.4 

197 

* 

59.9 

232 

87.5 

2 

236 

.6 

74.0 

4 

457 

.7 

74.9 

2 

366 

.4 

69.6 

4 

457 

.7 

77.6 

4 

506 

.6 

81.7 

792 
579 
1068 
600 
976 
374 
507 
821 
606 
715 
329 
265 
319 
610 
526 
589 
619 
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WEST  JUNIOR  HIGH 

*  STUOENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SERV  CTR 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

PROJECT  CLIMB 

n    STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

HOME  CLASS 

*  STUOENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

BROCKTON  HIGH 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

ITHAKA  ALTERNATIVE  HS 
n  STUOENTS 
X  OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 

BROCKTON 
BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN  i 


58 
8.8 

34 
5.1 

24 
3.6 

1 
7.1 

2 

10.5 

1 
5.3 

5 
27.8 

4 
22.2 

540 
12.9 

262 

6.3 

85 
2.0 

4 
9.5 

2076 
13.6 

1166 
7.7 

284 
1.9 

INO 

'WHITE 

TOTAL 

5 

541 

662 

.8 

91.7 

13 

14 

92.9 

16 

19 

84.2 

9 

18 

50.0 

3300 

4187 

78.8 

38 

42 

90.5 

36 

11675 

15237 

.2 

76.6 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


CAMBRIDGE 
BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND'WHITE 


AGASSIZ 

0 

STUDENTS 

79 

13 

34 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

27.9 

4.6 

12.0 

M  E  FITZGE- 

n 

STUDENTS 

126 

36 

47 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

31.7 

9.1 

11.8 

FLETCHER 

n 

STUDENTS 

88 

80 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

23.8 

21.7 

HAGGERTY 

n 

STUDENTS 

A3 

3 

11 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

32.6 

2.3 

8.3 

CHARLES  G 

HARRINGTON 

% 

STUDENTS 

142 

86 

32 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

22.3 

13.5 

5.0 

KING 

n 

STUDENTS 

184 

31 

66 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

33.  1 

5.6 

11.9 

LONGFELLOW 

n 

STUDENTS 

53 

139 

22 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

11.7 

30.6 

4.8 

MORSE 

n 

STUDENTS 

117 

26 

29 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

33.5 

7.4 

8.3 

PEA300Y 

n 

STUDENTS 

115 

29 

39 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

29.9 

7.6 

10.2 

ROBERT  F 

KENNEDY 

n 

STUDENTS 

73 

34 

8 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

26.2 

12.2 

2.9 

ROBERTS 

n 

STUDENTS 

119 

63 

8 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

31.9 

16.9 

2.1 

JOHN  M  TOBIN 

n 

STUDENTS 

197 

60 

28 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

32.0 

9.7 

4.5 

GRAHAM/PARKS 

NEW  ALTER 

n 

STUDENTS 

138 

25 

6 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

41.1 

7.4 

1.8 

CAMB  RINDGtf  I 

H  LATIN 

n 

STUOENTS 

861 

242 

134 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

33.4 

9.4 

5.2 

DISTRICT 

TOTALS 

# 

STUDENTS 

2335 

867 

464 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

30.2 

11.2 

6.0 

1 

.4 

2 

.5 


2 

1.5 


1 
.2 


3 
.8 

1 
.4 


1 
.3 

5 
.2 


16 
.2 


156 

55.1 

186 
46.9 

201 

54.5 

73 
55.3 

376 
59.1 

274 
49.3 

24C 
52.9 

177 
50.7 

198 
51.6 

163 
58.4 

183 
49.1 

331 
53.7 

166 
49.4 

1336 
51.8 


4060 
52.4 


TOTAL 
283 

397 

369 

132 

636 

556 

454 

349 

384 

279 

373 

616 

336 

2578 


7742 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 

CHELSEA 

BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND'WHITE    TOTAL 
MARY  C  BURKE 

*  STUOENTS  10  48  3  3      157      221 
%  OF  TOTAL  4.5  21.7  1.4  1.4     71.0 

PRATTVILLE 

U    STUDENTS  3  23  5  222              253 

X    OF  TOTAL  1.2  9.1  2.0  87.7 

SHURTLEFF  ELEM 

U    STUOENTS  28  537  138  220      923 

X    OF  TOTAL  3.0  58.2  15.0  23.8 

WILLIAMS  ELEM 

*  STUOENTS  33  239  51  1      184      508 
X    OF  TOTAL  6.5  47.0  10.0  .2     36.2 

WILLIAMS  JR  HIGH 

*  STUOENTS  23  237  54  1      206      521 
X    OF  TOTAL  4.4  45.5  10.4  .2     39.5 

CHELSEA  HIGH 

n    STUOENTS  32  354  95  429      910 

X    OF  TOTAL  3.5  38.9  10.4  47.1 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

n    STUDENTS  129  1438  346  5     1418     3336 

X    OF  TOTAL  3.9  43.1  10.4  .1     42.5 
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OCTOBER  li  1936  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
FALL  RIVER 


HECTOR 

L  BELISLE 

H    STUDENTS 

1 

2 

%  OF  TOTAL 

.6 

1.1 

N  B  BORD1  ^ 

#  STUDENTS 

A 

9 

X    OF  TOTAL 

2.1 

A. 6 

BRAYTON 

AVENUE 

*    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

A 
2.0 

CHARLES 

V  CARROLL 

#  STUDENTS 

1 

2 

A 

%  OF  TOTAL 

.3 

.6 

1.3 

WILLIAM 

CONNELL 

*  STUDENTS 

5 

A 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.7 

2.2 

.5 

COUGHLIN 

n    STUOENTS 

1 

X    OF  TOTAL 

.6 

DAVOL 

U    STUDENTS 

1 

2 

1 

X    OF  TOTAL 

•  6 

1.1 

.6 

JOHN  J 

DORAN 

n    STUDENTS 

1 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.A 

.7 

JOHN  J 

DORAN  ANNEX 

n    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

6 
3.5 

HUGO  A 

DUBUQUE 

U    STUDENTS 

5 

6 

3 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.6 

3.2 

1.6 

FOWLER 

ELEM 

H    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

WILLIAM 

S  GREENE 

U    STUDENTS 

3 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.7 

.6 

FRANK  M 

SILVIA 

n    STUDENTS 

10 

2 

3A 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.5 

.5 

8.7 

HARRIET 

T  HEALY 

#  STUDENTS 

7 

A 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.8 

1.6 

HIGHLAND 

U    STUDENTS 

1 

%  OF  TOTAL 

•  6 

LAUREL 

LAKE 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

12 
4.2 

A  S  LETQURNEA. 

U    STUDENTS 

X    OF  TOTAL 

BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND'WHITE    TOTAL 


178      181 

98.3 

181      19A 
93.3 

200      20A 
98.0 

302      309 
97.7 

176  186 
9A.6 

165  166 
99. A 

177  181 
97.8 

27A      277 
98.9 

16A      170 
96.5 

175      189 
92.6 

132      132 
100.0 

177      181 
97.8 

3A7      393 

88.3 

2A2      253 
95.7 

166  167 
99. A 

277      289 

95.8 

233      233 

100.0 
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OCTOBER  lf  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
FALL  RIVER 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO  WHITE    TOTAL 


LEONTINE  LINCOLN 

*  STUDENTS 

5 

3 

10 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.6 

.9 

3.2 

OSBORN  STREET 

tt    STUOENTS 

2 

5 

3 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.1 

2.7 

1.6 

SLADE 

U    STUOENTS 

2 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.7 

.3 

RALPH  M  SMALL 

U    STUDENTS 

6 

1 

4 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

.3 

1.2 

SPENCER  BORDEN 

n    STUDENTS 

3 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.7 

JAMES  TANSEY 

n    STUDENTS 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.6 

SAMUEL  WATSON 

n    STUDENTS 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.7 

WESTALL 

U    STUDENTS 

6 

3 

2 

\    OF  TOTAL 

2.0 

1.0 

.7 

WILLIAM  J  WILEY 

*    STUDENTS 

A 

2 

X    OF  TOTAL 

2.4 

1.2 

SUSAN  H  WIXON 

#  STUDENTS 

8 

8 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.2 

2.2 

.6 

EDMOND  P  TALBOT  MIODLE 

U    STUDENTS 

15 

3 

12 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.1 

.4 

1.7 

HENRY  LORO  MIDDLE 

*    STUDENTS 

7 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.1 

.3 

MORTON  MIDDLE 

#  STUDENTS 

12 

2 

5 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.6 

.3 

.7 

MATTHEW  J  KUSS  MIDDLE 

#  STUDENTS 

14 

5 

11 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.7 

.6 

1.4 

BMC  OURFEE  HIGH 

*    STUDENTS 

35 

26 

47 

X  OF  TOTAL 

1.1 

.9 

1.5 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

*  STUDENTS 

178 

85 

155 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.5 

.7 

1.3 

298 

316 

94.3 

172 

182 

94.5 

286 

289 

99.0 

310 

321 

96.6 

169 

172 

98.3 

156 

157 

99.4 

298 

300 

99.3 

287 

298 

96.3 

159 

165 

96.4 

341 

359 

95.0 

3      680 

713 

.4     95.4 

606 

615 

98.5 

712 

731 

97.4 

780 

810 

96.3 

1     2937 

• 

3046 

96.4 

4    11757 

12179 

96.5 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


FRAMINGHAM 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO  WHITE    TOTAL 


BROPHY 


U    STUDENTS 

19 

9 

39 

516 

583 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.3 

1.5 

6.7 

88.5 

CHARLOTTE  A  OUNNING 

#  STUDENTS 

16 

48 

38 

340 

442 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.6 

10.9 

8.6 

76.9 

HEMENWAY 

*  STUDENTS 

32 

5 

8 

372 

417 

X    OF  TOTAL 

7.7 

1.2 

1.9 

89.2 

JUNIPER  HILL 

H    STUDENTS 

22 

70 

13 

303 

408 

%    OF  TOTAL 

5.4 

17.2 

3.2 

74.3 

3ARBITEL  ELEM 

#  STUDENTS 

21 

218 

12 

2 

461 

720 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.8 

30.3 

1.7 

.3 

64.0 

POTTER  ROAD 

#  STUDENTS 

30 

4 

8 

313 

355 

%    OF  TOTAL 

8.5 

1.1 

2.3 

88.2 

MARY  E  STAPLETON  ELEM 

#  STUDENTS 

11 

19 

17 

324 

371 

%  OF  TOTAL 

3.0 

5.1 

4.6 

87.3 

MIRIAM  F  MCCARTHY  SCH 
n  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

WOODROW  WILSON 

»    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

FARLEY  MIDDLE 

H    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

WALSH  MIDDLE 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

FRAMINGHAM  NORTH  HIGH 
U  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

FRAMINGHAM  SOUTH  HIGH 

#  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 


38 

64 

4 

7.7 

13.0 

.8 

32 

39 

11 

1.5 

14.0 

3.9 

25 

118 

17 

4.0 

18.7 

2.7 

45 

2 

13 

7.2 

.3 

2.1 

60 

20 

42 

4.5 

1.5 

3.1 

55 

99 

22 

5.3 

9.5 

2.1 

412 

715 

244 

5.3 

9.3 

3.2 

2      383      491 
.4     78.0 


1 
.4 

1 
.2 


196 
70.3 

469 
74.4 

563 
90.4 

1217 
90.9 

868 
83.1 


279 


630 


623 


1339 


1044 


6     6325     7702 
.1     82.1 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  3Y  RACE 


HAVERHILL 

BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  I  NO 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

BARTLETT 

n 

STUDENTS 

9 

29 

4 

117 

159 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

5.7 

18.2 

2.5 

73.6 

COGSWELL 

* 

STUDENTS 

1 

1 

1 

172 

175 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

.6 

.6 

.6 

98.3 

CROWELL 

0 

STUDENTS 

2 

284 

286 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

.7 

99.3 

FOX 

n 

STUDENTS 

8 

10 

137 

155 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

5.2 

6.5 

88.4 

GREENLEAF 

n 

STUOENTS 

3 

4 

1 

299 

307 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

1.0 

1.3 

.3 

97.4 

CALEB  DUST  IN 

HUNKING 

# 

STUDENTS 

2 

4 

1 

417 

424 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

.5 

.9 

.2 

98.3 

DR  PAUL  NETTIE 

n 

STUDENTS 

12 

10 

1 

338 

361 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

3.3 

2.8 

.3 

93.6 

ST  JAMES 

MIODLE 

n 

STUDENTS 

11 

32 

3 

282 

328 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

3.4 

9.8 

.9 

86.0 

TILTON 

u 

STUDENTS 

13 

125 

4 

535 

677 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

18.5 

.6 

79.0 

WALNUT  SQUARE 

n 

STUDENTS 

5 

3 

273 

281 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

1.1 

97.2 

JOHN  G  WHIIT  IE? 

0 

STUDENTS 

7 

5 

3 

1 

383 

399 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

1.3 

.8 

.3 

96.0 

R  L  WOOD 

# 

STUDENTS 

2 

3 

3 

84 

92 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

2.2 

3.3 

3.3 

91.3 

CONSENTINO 

# 

STUOENTS 

14 

92 

12 

1 

633 

752 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

12.2 

1.6 

•  1 

84.2 

HAVERHILL 

HIGH 

# 

STUDENTS 

27 

118 

25 

1 

1765 

1936 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

1.4 

6.1 

1.3 

.1 

91.2 

DISTRICT 

TOTALS 

# 

STUDENTS 

116 

433 

61 

3 

5719 

6332 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

6.8 

1.0 

90.3 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
HOLYOKE 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO  WHITE    TOTAL 


HIGHLAND 

#  STUDENTS 

39 

305 

15 

%    OF  TOTAL 

6.7 

52.0 

2.6 

KIRTLAND 

U    STUDENTS 

.  24 

179 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

6.8 

51.0 

.3 

LT  ELMER  J  MCMAHON 

#  STUDENTS 

25 

225 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

4.7 

42.1 

.2 

JOSEPH  METCALF 

n    STUDENTS 

7 

198 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.3 

64.3 

.3 

MORGAN 

U    STUDENTS 

13 

213 

4 

%  OF  TOTAL 

4.  1 

67.8 

1.3 

KELLY 

*    STUDENTS 

30 

361 

11 

%    OF  TOTAL 

4.8 

58.2 

1.8 

EDWARD  N  WHITE 

U    STUDENTS 

7 

22 

%    OF  TOTAL 

4.0 

12.7 

LT  CLAYRE  SULLIVAN 

U    STUDENTS 

13 

172 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.6 

47.0 

.3 

MAURICE  A  DONAHUE 

n    STUDENTS 

17 

67 

%    OF  TOTAL 

11.0 

43.2 

DR  WM  R  PECK 

U    STUDENTS 

41 

404 

6 

%    OF  TOTAL 

4.6 

44.9 

.7 

LAWRENCE  ELEM 

U    STUDENTS 

19 

430 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.  1 

71.0 

.3 

JOHN  J  LYNCH  JR  HIGH 

*    STUDENTS 

16 

192 

8 

%  OF  TOTAL 

3.8 

45.8 

1.9 

HOLYOKE  HIGH 

H    STUDENTS 

57 

469 

18 

X    OF  TOTAL 

4.1 

34.1 

1.3 

WM  J  DEAN  VOC  TECH  HIG 

U    STUDENTS 

3 

64 

1 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.1 

22.8 

.4 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

U    STUDENTS 

311 

3301 

69 

%  OF  TOTAL 

4.4 

47.2 

1.0 

227 

586 

38.7 

147 

351 

41.9 

283 

534 

53.0 

102 

308 

33.1 

84 

314 

26.8 

218 

620 

35.2 

144 

173 

83.2 

1 

179 

366 

.3 

48.9 

71 

155 

45.8 

449 

900 

49.9 

155 

606 

25.6 

203 

419 

48.4 

2 

831 

1377 

.1 

60.3 

213 

281 

75.8 

3     3306     6990 
47.3 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


LAWRENCE 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  IND  WHITE 


TOTAL 


ARLINGTON/OONOVAN 

»    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

ARLINGTON 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  BREEN 

n    STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

ALEXANOER  B  BRUCE 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

FROST 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

JAMES  F  HENNESSEY 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

J  P  KANE  JR  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JAMES  I  LAWLOR 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

FRANCIS  M  LEAHY 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JAMES  F  LEONARO 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

OLIVER  JR  HIGH 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  R  ROLLINS 

n    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

SALEM  STREET  SCHOOL 

n    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

OANIEL  SAUNDERS 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

EMILY  G  WETHERBEE 

*  STUOENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

LAWRENCE  HIGH 

*  STUDENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 


5 
1.7 

223 
76.6 

6 
2.1 

57 
19.6 

291 

30 
2.8 

701 
64.8 

11 
1.0 

339 
31.4 

1081 

14 
2.9 

267 
54.5 

13 
2.7 

196 

40.0 

490 

47 
5.1 

486 
52.4 

1 
.1 

3 
.3 

390 
42.1 

927 

19 
2.0 

548 

58.5 

16 
1.7 

354 

37.8 

937 

16 
3.2 

328 
66.3 

2 
.4 

149 
30.1 

495 

13 
2.7 

180 
36.9 

46 
9.4 

1 
.2 

248 
50.8 

488 

10 
5.7 

139 
79.9 

25 
14.4 

174 

21 
3.6 

320 
55.4 

4 
.7 

1 
.2 

232 

40.1 

578 

17 
2.7 

294 
46.0 

23 

3.6 

305 
47.7 

639 

15 
1.9 

609 
77.6 

4 
.5 

2 
.3 

155 
19.7 

785 

5 
1.2 

198 
47.1 

22 
5.2 

195 
46.4 

420 

8 
3.9 

47 
23.0 

30 
14.7 

119 
58.3 

204 

6 
3.0 

100 
50.0 

5 
2.5 

89 
44.5 

200 

1 
.5 

105 
56.8 

3 
1.6 

76 
41.1 

185 

59 
3.1 

951 

50.7 

92 
4.9 

• 

772 
41.2 

1874 

286 
2.9 

5496 
56.3 

278 
2.8 

7 
.1 

3701 
37.9 

9768 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


LOWELL 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO  WHITE    TOTAL 


CARDINAL  OCONNELL 

U    STUDENTS 

2 

20 

70 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.2 

11.8 

41.4 

COLBURN 

U    STUDENTS 

23 

10 

%    OF  TOTAL 

13.9 

6.1 

E  N  ROGERS 

U    STUDENTS 

19 

90 

61 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3,3 

15.6 

10.6 

GREEN 

U    STUDENTS 

11 

104 

36 

%    OF  TOTAL 

A. 5 

42. 6 

14.8 

GREENHALGE 

n    STUDENTS 

10 

41 

135 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.7 

7.2 

23.6 

JOSEPH  G  PYNE 

U    STUDENTS 

6 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.6 

LAURA  E  LEE 

»    STUDENTS 

7 

11 

6 

%    OF  TOTAL 

8.2 

12.9 

7.1 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

*  STUDENTS 

8 

96 

31 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.6 

30.7 

9.9 

BOYS  CLUB 

H    STUDENTS 

16 

122 

%    OF  TOTAL 

11.6 

88.4 

HUGH  J  MOLLOY 

U    STUDENTS 

14 

35 

102 

%  OF  TOTAL 

3.7 

9.2 

26.8 

CHARLES  W  MOREY 

n    STUDENTS 

19 

35 

129 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.7 

5.0 

18.5 

LEBLANC  SCHOOL 

n    STUDENTS 

3 

16 

13 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.2 

6.5 

5.3 

PAWTUCKETVILLE  MEMORIA 

n    STUDENTS 

7 

160 

16 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.6 

35.5 

3.5 

PINE  STREET 

#  STUDENTS 

2 

7 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.3 

4.7 

PETER  W  REILLY 

n    STUDENTS 

13 

34 

35 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.1 

5.5 

5.6 

HENRY  L  ROBINSON 

n    STUDENTS 

12 

121 

69 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

17.9 

10.2 

SHAUGHNESSY 

U    STUDENTS 

25 

95 

11 

%    OF  TOTAL 

8. A 

31.9 

3.7 

77 
45.6 


169 


132      165 

80.0 


2      405 
.3     70.2 

93 
38.1 

386 
67.5 

223 
97.4 

61 
71.8 

1      177 
.3     56.5 


229 

60.3 


215 

87.0 

268 
59.4 

141 
94.0 

538 
86.8 

473 

70.1 

167 
56.0 


577 


244 


572 


229 


85 


313 


138 


380 


514      697 
73.7 


247 


451 


150 


620 


675 


298 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


LOWELL 


BLACK    HISPANIC       ASIAN       AM     I  NO    WHITE  TOTAL 


VARNUM 

n 

STUOENTS 

5 

*84 

4 

291 

384 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

1.3 

21.9 

1.0 

75.8 

WASHINGTON 

n 

STUDENTS 

7 

109 

6 

254 

376 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

29.0 

1.6 

67.6 

ARTS  SCHOOL 

n 

STUDENTS 

22 

26 

4 

3 

97 

152 

x 

OF  TOTAL 

14.5 

17.1 

2.6 

2.0 

63.8 

CITY  SCHOOL 

# 

STUDENTS 

19 

64 

5 

1 

123 

212 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

9.0 

30.2 

2.4 

.5 

58.0 

MOORE  STREET 

COMPLEX 

# 

STUDENTS 

3 

15 

109 

41 

168 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

8.9 

64.9 

24.4 

AMES  STREET 

n 

STUOENTS 

39 

9 

69 

117 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

33.3 

7.7 

59.0 

ELIOT  SCHOOL 

tf 

STUDENTS 

1 

7 

26 

34 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

2.9 

20.6 

76.5 

BARTLETT  JUNIOR  HIGH 

# 

STUDENTS 

34 

172 

166 

4 

428 

804 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

4.2 

21.4 

20.6 

.5 

53.2 

BUTLER  JUNIOR  HIGH 

U 

STUOENTS 

6 

40 

11 

132 

189 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

3.2 

21.2 

5.8 

69.8 

JAMES  S  OALEY  JR  HIGH 

# 

STUOENTS 

15 

72 

133 

628 

848 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

8.5 

15.7 

74.1 

MOODY  JUNIOR 

HIGH 

# 

STUDENTS 

4 

17 

5 

240 

266 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.5 

6.4 

1.9 

90.2 

JOSEPH  A  MCAVINNUE 

# 

STUOENTS 

8 

7 

15 

2 

463 

495 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.6 

1.4 

3.0 

.4 

93.5 

LOWELL  HIGH 

(V 

STUDENTS 

73 

274 

414 

2 

1967 

2730 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

2.7 

10.0 

15.2 

.1 

72.1 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

# 

STUOENTS 

347 

1825 

1740 

15 

8858 

12785 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

2.7 

14.3 

13.6 

.1 

69.3 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


LYNN 


BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  IND  WHITE 

TOTAL 

ABORN 

*    STUDENTS 

5 

3 

284 

292 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.7 

1.0 

97.3 

A  DREWICZ  ELEM 

U    STUDENTS 

29 

14 

48 

365 

456 

%  OF  TOTAL 

6. A 

3.1 

10.5 

80.0 

BRICKETT  ELEMENTARY 

U    STUDENTS 

18 

11 

6 

289 

324 

X  OF  TOTAL 

5.6 

3.4 

1.9 

89.2 

JULIA  F  CALLAHAN 

U    STUDENTS 

53 

38 

25 

293 

409 

X  OF  TOTAL 

13.0 

9.3 

6.1 

71.6 

COBBET  ELEMENTARY 

H    STUDENTS 

68 

64 

28 

289 

449 

X  OF  TOTAL 

15.1 

14.3 

6.2 

64.4 

COMMUNITY  OAY  SCHOOL 

U    STUDENTS 

8 

26 

34 

%    OF  TOTAL 

23.5 

76.5 

WM  P  CONNERY 

n    STUDENTS 

66 

43 

37 

197 

343 

X  OF  TOTAL 

19.2 

12.5 

10.8 

57.4 

E  J  HARRINGTON 

U    STUDENTS 

71 

150 

11 

189 

421 

%  OF  TOTAL 

16.9 

35.6 

2.6 

44.9 

ROBERT  L  FORD 

n    STUDENTS 

37 

15 

18 

374 

444 

X  OF  TOTAL 

8.3 

3.4 

4.1 

84.2 

HOOD 

U    STUDENTS 

22 

21 

5 

432 

480 

%  OF  TOTAL 

4.6 

4.4 

1.0 

90.0 

INGALLS 

H    STUDENTS 

102 

112 

24 

3      294 

535 

X  OF  TOTAL 

19.1 

20.9 

4.5 

.6     55.0 

LINCOLN 

U    STUDENTS 

22 

16 

1 

172 

211 

X  OF  TOTAL 

10.4 

7.6 

.5 

81.5 

LYNN  WOODS 

#  STUDENTS 

1 

1 

7 

172 

181 

X  OF  TOTAL 

.6 

•  6 

3.9 

95.0 

SEWELL-ANDERSON 

#  STUDENTS 

6 

189 

195 

X  OF  TOTAL 

3.1 

96.9 

CAPT  WILLIAM  G  SHOEMAK 

#  STUDENTS 

8 

2 

1 

184 

195 

X  OF  TOTAL 

4.1 

1.0 

.5 

94.4 

EDWARO  A  SISSON 

U    STUDENTS 

3 

6 

3 

438 

450 

X  OF  TOTAL 

.7 

1.3 

.7 

97.3 

TRACY 

#  STUDENTS 

28 

12 

9 

340 

389 

X  OF  TOTAL 

7.2 

3.1 

2.3 

87.4 
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OCTOBER  If  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
LYNN 


WASHINGTON  COMMUNITY 
U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

BREEO  JUNIOR  HIGH 

U    STUOENTS 
X   OF  TOTAL 

EASTERN  JR  HIGH 

#  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

PICKERING  JUNIOR  HIGH 

#  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

ASTOR 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

CLASSICAL  HIGH 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

LYNN  ENGLISH  HIGH 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

LYNN  VOC  TECH  INSTITUT 
H    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

#  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 


BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  IND 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

67 

46 

76 

204 

393 

17.0 

11.7 

19.3 

51.9 

85 

80 

1 

2 

464 

632 

13.4 

12.7 

.2 

.3 

73.4 

71 

111 

61 

356 

599 

11.9 

18.5 

10.2 

59.4 

11 

6 

4 

411 

432 

2.5 

1.4 

.9 

95.1 

1 

9 

10 

10.0 

90.0 

96 

46 

81 

535 

758 

12.7 

6.1 

10.7 

70.6 

134 

98 

20 

1217 

1<»69 

9.1 

6.7 

1.4 

32.8 

87 

61 

6 

8 

763 

925 

9.4 

6.6 

.6 

.9 

82.5 

1099 

953 

471 

17 

8486 

11026 

10.0 

8.6 

4.3 

.2 

77.0 
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OCTOBER  1.  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
MEDFORD 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  I  NO  WHITE    TOTAL 


COLUMBUS 

*  STUOENTS 

6 

1 

4 

%    CF  TOTAL 

3.9 

.6 

2.6 

LORIN  L  OAME 

H    STUDENTS 

6 

3 

7 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.8 

.9 

2.1 

GEORGE  DAVENPORT 

U    STUOENTS 

3 

3 

7 

%  OF  TOTAL 

1.2 

1.2 

2.8 

FOREST  PARK 

U    STUDENTS 

1 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.7 

.7 

FRANKLIN 

U    STUDENTS 

2 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.9 

.9 

GLEASON 

*    STUDENTS 

A 

1 

1 

%  OF  TOTAL 

2.2 

.6 

.6 

HERVEY 

*    STUDENTS 

1 

%    OF  TOTAL 

7.7 

JOHN  F  KENNEDY  ELEM 

U    STUDENTS 

3 

3 

8 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.6 

.6 

1.7 

OSGOOO 

«  STUDENTS 

7 

2 

5 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.7 

.8 

1.9 

SWAN  ELEMENTARY 

n    STUDENTS 

7 

1 

8 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.2 

.3 

2.5 

BROOKS-HOBBS  MAGNET 

n    STUDENTS 

134 

10 

13 

%    OF  TOTAL 

23.6 

1.8 

2.3 

MILTON  FULLER  ROBERTS 

*  STUDENTS 

5 

5 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.6 

1.6 

MEDFORD  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 

83 

15 

%    OF  TOTAL 

5.3 

.9 

CURTIS-TUFTS 

U    STUDENTS 

3 

%    OF  TOTAL 

8.1 

MEDFORD  VOC  TECH  HIGH 

n    STUDENTS 

12 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.0 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

#  STUDENTS 

272 

29 

76 

%    OF  TOTAL 

5.2 

.6 

1.4 

144 

92.9 

155 

. 

322 

95.3 

338 

239 

94.8 

252 

151 
98.7 

153 

1 
.4 

218 
97.8 

223 

174 
96.7 

180 

12 

92.3 

13 

466 
97.1 

480 

247 

94.6 

261 

306 
95.0 

322 

412 
72.4 

569 

294 
96.7 

304 

1481 
93.8 

1579 

34 
91.9 

37 

389 
97.0 

401 

1 

4889 
92.8 

5267 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


METHUEN 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO  WHITE 


ASHFORO 

n 

STUDENTS 

5 

7 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

2.1 

2.9 

STEPHEN 

BARKER 

n 

STUDENTS 

2 

2 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.1 

1.1 

CENTRAL 

ELEMENTARY 

# 

STUDENTS 

11 

161 

9 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

2.1 

30.2 

1.7 

HOME 

n 

STUDENTS 

2 

14 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

.9 

6.1 

MARSH 

# 

STUDENTS 

2 

2 

2 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

.6 

.6 

•  6 

MARSH  SCHOOL 

(OLD) 

n 

STUDENTS 

2 

4 

1 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

2.0 

3.9 

1.0 

OAKLANO 

n 

STUDENTS 

12 

A 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

5.7 

1.9 

PLEASANT 

'   VALLEY 

n 

STUDENTS 

3 

2 

3 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.3 

.9 

1.3 

METHUEN 

EAST 

MIDDLE 

n 

STUDENTS 

12 

90 

13 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

1.4 

10.8 

1.6 

TENNEY  HIOOLE 

u 

STUDENTS 

2 

14 

3 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

•  3 

1.9 

.4 

METHUEN 

HIGH 

n 

STUOENTS 

7 

44 

4 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

.5 

3.0 

.3 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

u 

STUDENTS 

48 

329 

62 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

.9 

6.4 

1.2 

1 

.4 


2 
.9 


1 
.4 


7 
•  1 


228 
94.6 

179 
97.8 

352 
66.0 

211 
92.1 

332 

98.2 

95 
93.1 

196 
92.5 

224 
96.1 

720 

86.1 

735 
97.4 

1422 
96.2 


4694 
91.3 


TOTAL 
241 

183 

533 

229 

338 

102 

212 

233 

836 

» 

755 
1478 

5140 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
NEW  BEDFORD 


CHARLES  S  ASHLEY 

*t    STUDENTS 

13 

5 

1 

%  OF  TOTAL 

3.3 

1.3 

.3 

ELIZABETH  CARTER  BROOK 

#  STUDENTS 

68 

15 

4 

%    OF  TOTAL 

22.7 

5.0 

1.3 

ELWYN  G  CAMPBELL 

H    STUDENTS 

43 

75 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

14.0 

24.4 

.7 

JAMES  B  CONGDON 

n    STUDENTS 

9 

6 

%    OF  TOTAL 

2.6 

1.7 

SGT  WM  H  CARNEY  ACAD 

U    STUDENTS 

286 

69 

3 

%  OF  TOTAL 

40.6 

9.8 

.4 

JOHN  B  DEVALLES 

n    STUDENTS 

3 

8 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.6 

1.5 

GEORGE  H  DUNBAR 

U    STUDENTS 

15 

9 

%    OF  TOTAL 

9.6 

5.8 

ALFRED  J  GOMES 

U    STUDENTS 

185 

122 

5 

X    OF  TOTAL 

25.9 

17.1 

.7 

JOHN  HANNIGAN 

*    STUDENTS 

25 

19 

%    CF  TOTAL 

6.6 

5.0 

ELLEN  R  HATHAWAY 

U    STUDENTS 

74 

24 

%    OF  TOTAL 

22.3 

7.2 

HAYDEN/MCFAODEN 

n    STUDENTS 

36 

132 

4 

%    OF  TOTAL 

3.9 

14.1 

.4 

HORATIO  A  KEMPTON 

#  STUDENTS 

20 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

11.6 

1.2 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

#  STUDENTS 

6 

5 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.6 

1.4 

.5 

MT  PLEASANT 

#  STUOENTS 

85 

51 

4 

%  OF  TOTAL 

23.0 

13.8 

1.1 

SARAH  D  OTTIWELL 

#  STUDENTS 

9 

13 

%    OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

2.8 

JOHN  AVERY  PARKER 

n    STUDENTS 

93 

43 

2 

X    OF  TOTAL 

18.0 

8.3 

.4 

PHILLIPS  AVENUE 

*    STUDENTS 

2 

4 

%    OF  TOTAL 

.9 

1.9 

IND  WHITE 

TOTAL 

379 

398 

95.2 

• 

213 

300 

71.0 

1      186 

307 

.3     60.6 

330 

345 

95.7 

347 

705 

49.2 

513 

524 

97.9 

132 

156 

84.6 

402 

714 

56.3 

336 

330 

88.4 

234 

332 

70.5 

763 

935 

81.6 

150 

172 

87.2 

352 

365 

96.4 

230 

370 

62.2 

448 

470 

95.3 

378 

516 

73.3 

207 

213 

97.2 
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OCTOBER  it  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 

NEW  BEDFORD 
BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN  i 


CASMIR  PULASKI 

*    STUDENTS       47       86        3 

%    OF  TOTAL      6.6     12.0       .4 
THOMAS  R  RODMAN 

U    STUDENTS       53       15        1 

%    OF  TOTAL     25.7      7.3       .5 
JIREH  SWIFT 

n    STUDENTS 

X    OF  TOTAL 
WILLIAM  H  TAYLOR 

M    STUDENTS 

X   OF    TOTAL 
BETSEY    B    WINSLOW 

n    STUDENTS  11  3  1 

X    OF  TOTAL      3.1       .9       .3 
KEITH  JR  HIGH 


n    STUDENTS  146  76  5 

X    OF  TOTAL  19.6  10.2  .7 

NORMANOIN  JR  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS  41  76  4 

X    CF  TOTAL  4.6  9.6  .5 

ROOSEVELT  JUNIOR  HIGH 

n    STUOENTS  60  86  3 

%    OF  TOTAL  7.7  11.0  .4 

NEW  BEDFORD  HIGH 

»    STUDENTS  408  265  15 

%    OF  TOTAL  12.5  8.1  .5 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

M    STUDENTS  1750  1212  59 

X    OF  TOTAL  11.9  8.3  .4 


47 
6.6 

86 
12.0 

53 
25.7 

15 

7.3 

8 
3.8 

2 
.9 

4 
1.3 

1 
•  3 

11 
3.1 

3 
.9 

146 
19.6 

76 
10.2 

41 

4.6 

76 

3.6 

60 
7.7 

86 
11.0 

408 
12.5 

265 
8.1 

1750 
11.9 

1212 
8.3 

IND 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

1 

580 

717 

.1 

80.9 

137 

206 

66.5 

201 

211 

95.3 

296 

301 

98.3 

336 

351 

95.7 

2 

517 

746 

.3 

69.3 

3 

758 

882 

.3 

85.9 

1 

629 

779 

.1 

80.7 

14 

2555 

3257 

.4 

78.4 

22 

11609 

14652 

.2 

79.2 
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OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 

NORTHAMPTON 


BRIDGE  STREET 

*  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

FLORENCE  GRAMMAR 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JACKSON  STREET 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

LEEDS 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

RYAN  ROAD  ELEMENTARY 
n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

SOUTH  ST 

%    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  F  KENNEDY  JR  HIGH 
U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

NORTHAMPTON  HIGH 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

OISTRICT  TOTALS 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 


BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  IND 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

1 
.A 

8 
3. A 

27 
11.6 

196 

8A.5 

232 

3 

1.1 

10 
3.8 

2 

.8 

2A9 
9A.3 

26A 

16 
3.0 

102 
19.1 

9 
1.7 

1 
•  2 

A07 
76.1 

535 

7 
3.6 

1 
.5 

2 

1.0 

2 

1.0 

183 
93.8 

195 

2 
.A 

11 
2.5 

5 
1.1 

9 

2.0 

A19 
93.9 

AA6 

1 
1.4 

71 

98.6 

72 

9 
1.8 

2A 

A. 8 

12 

2. A 

1 
•  2 

A56 
90.8 

502 

20 
1.9 

3A 
3.2 

36 
3. A 

976 
91.6 

1066 

59 
1.8 

190 
5.7 

93 
2.8 

13 
.A 

2957 
89.3 

3312 

-143- 


AUGUSTINE    C    WHELAN    MEM 

*  STUDENTS 
".    OF    TOTAL 

BEACHMONT 

*  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

*  STUOENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

WILLIAM  MCKINLEY 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

PAUL  REVERE 

H    STUDENTS 
%    OF    TOTAL 

JAMES    A    GARFIELD 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF    TOTAL 

REVERE    HIGH 

ft    STUOENTS 

*  OF    TOTAL 

DISTRICT    TOTALS 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF    TOTAL 


OCTOBER    1,     1986    TABLE    3      ENROLLMENT    BY    RACE 

REVERE 
BLACK    HISPANIC       ASIAN       AM    IND 


8 

15 

10 

1.1 

2.1 

1.4 

27 

59 

4.6 

10.0 

1 

3 

.2 

.5 

5 

2 

2 

1.8 

.7 

.7 

1 

16 

.2 

3.7 

6 

21 

214 

1.1 

3.9 

39.4 

7 

16 

115 

.5 

1.2 

8.8 

21 

82 

419 

.6 

1.8 

9.4 

HITE 

TOTAL 

668 

701 

95.3 

504 

590 

85.4 

601 

605 

99.3 

274 

283 

96.8 

412 

429 

96.0 

302 

543 

55.6 

1165 

1303 

89.4 

3926 

4454 

83.1 

-144- 


OCTOBER  1»  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  8Y  RACE 

SALEM 
BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN 


BATES 


BENTLEY 


CARLTON 


U    STUDENTS  1  72  2 

%    OF  TOTAL  .3  20.3  .6 

U    STUDENTS  -4  51  1 

X    OF  TOTAL  1.7  21.8  .4 

n    STUDENTS  8  9  1 

\    OF  TOTAL  4.5  5.1  .6 

HORACE  MANN  LABORATORY 

#  STUDENTS  22  63  10 

%    OF  TOTAL  3.7  10.7  1.7 

WITCHCRAFT  HEIGHTS 

U    STUDENTS  14  16  14 

%    OF  TOTAL  2.7  3.1  2.7 


MIDDLE  SCHOOL  WEST 

U    STUDENTS  16  47  6 

%  OF  TOTAL  2.6  7.6  1.0 

MIDOLE  SCHOOL  EAST 

U    STUDENTS  7  72  5 

X    OF  TOTAL  2.7  28.1  2.0 

SALEM  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS  19  121  12 

%  OF  TOTAL  1.6  10.2  1.0 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

U    STUDENTS  91  451  51 

%  OF  TOTAL  2.3  11.5  1.3 


1 

.3 

72 
20.3 

4 
1.7 

51 
21.8 

8 
4.5 

9 
5.1 

22 
3.7 

63 
10.7 

14 
2.7 

16 

3.1 

16 
2.6 

47 
7.6 

7 
2.7 

72 
28.1 

19 
1.6 

121 

10.2 

91 
2.3 

451 
11.5 

M  IND 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

279 
78.8 

354 

178 
76.1 

234 

4 
2.3 

155 
87.6 

177 

495 
83.9 

590 

1 
.2 

473 
91.3 

518 

546 

88.8 

615 

1 
.4 

171 

66.8 

256 

1039 
87.2 

1191 

6 
.2 

3336 
84.8 

3935 

-145- 


OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


SPRINGFIELO 

BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIA 

ARMORY  STREET 

U    STUDENTS 

119 

193 

6 

X    OF  TOTAL 

21.3 

34.5 

1.1 

THOMAS  M  BALLIET 

U    STUDENTS 

129 

14 

%  OF  TOTAL 

41.3 

4.5 

SAMUEL  BOWLES 

n    STUDENTS 

87 

118 

X   OF  TOTAL 

22.4 

30.4 

BRIGHT WOOD 

*    STUDENTS 

77 

312 

X    OF  TOTAL 

15.9 

64.3 

ELIAS  BROOKINGS 

*    STUDENTS 

144 

216 

22 

X    OF  TOTAL 

26.8 

40.1 

4.1 

DANIEL  B  BRUNTON 

n    STUDENTS 

190 

20 

X   OF  TOTAL 

40.2 

4.2 

WILLIAM  N  DEBERRY 

n    STUDENTS 

159 

142 

2 

%    OF  TOTAL 

37.2 

33.3 

.5 

HIRAM  L  DORMAN 

#  STUDENTS 

178 

40 

1 

X  OF  TOTAL 

47.8 

10.8 

•  3 

MARGARET  C  ELLS 

n    STUDENTS 

109 

48 

X    OF  TOTAL 

45.8 

20.2 

GLENWOOD 

*    STUDENTS 

80 

195 

X    OF  TOTAL 

20.5 

49.9 

ALFRED  M  GLICKMAN 

#  STUDENTS 

110 

28 

1 

X    OF  TOTAL 

39.4 

10.0 

•  4 

FRANK  H  FREEDMAN 

*    STUDENTS 

89 

43 

1 

X   OF  TOTAL 

34.9 

16.9 

.4 

FREOERICK  HARRIS 

U    STUDENTS 

70 

32 

1 

X   OF  TOTAL 

21.9 

10.0 

•  3 

HOMER  STREET 

*    STUDENTS 

222 

68 

X   OF  TOTAL 

55.6 

17.0 

HOWARD  ST 

#  STUOENTS 

111 

229 

6 

X   Of  TOTAL 

26.5 

54.7 

1.4 

INOIAN  ORCHARD  ELEM 

#  STUDENTS 

112 

44 

3 

X    OF  TOTAL 

26.9 

10.6 

.7 

KENSINGTON  AVENUE 

n    STUDENTS 

155 

75 

11 

X    OF  TOTAL 

31.5 

15.2 

2.2 

TOTAL 


242 

560 

43.2 

169 

312 

54.2 

183 

388 

47.2 

96 

485 

19.8 

156 

538 

29.0 

263 

473 

55.6 

124 

427 

29.0 

153 

372 

41.1 

81 

238 

34.0 

116 

391 

29.7 

140 

279 

50.2 

122 

255 

47.8 

216 

319 

67.7 

109 

399 

27.3 

73 

419 

17.4 

257 

416 

61.8 

251 

492 

51.0 

-146- 


OCTOBER  li  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
SPRINGFIELO 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  INO  WHITE 


TOTAL 


LIBERTY 

n 

STUDENTS 

61 

60 

2 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

17.9 

17.6 

.6 

LINCOLN 

n 

STUDENTS 

38 

443 

4 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

6.9 

80.8 

.7 

MEMORIAL 

n 

STUDENTS 

AO 

23 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

16.9 

9.7 

MARY  M  LYNCH 

n 

STUDENTS 

67 

65 

2 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

22.6 

22.0 

.7 

MARY  0  POTTENGER 

n 

STUDENTS 

118 

264 

9 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

20.7 

46.2 

1.6 

SIXTEEN  ACRES 

* 

STUDENTS 

85 

127 

3 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

18. A 

27.5 

.6 

SUMNER  AVENUE 

n 

STUDENTS 

125 

74 

17 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

28.6 

16.9 

3.9 

ARTHUR  T  TALMADGE 

n 

STUDENTS 

125 

19 

4 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

37.7 

5.7 

1.2 

ALICE  B  BEAL 

SCHOOL 

n 

STUDENTS 

64 

21 

1 

X 

OF  TOTAL 

22.5 

7.4 

.4 

WARNER 

n 

STUDENTS 

133 

40 

4 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

35.4 

10.6 

1.1 

WASHINGTON 

n 

STUDENTS 

111 

61 

1 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

24.9 

13.7 

.2 

WHITE  STREET 

# 

STUDENTS 

95 

137 

2 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

20.7 

29.9 

.4 

NEW  NORTH  COMMUNITY  SC 

n 

STUDENTS 

217 

523 

7 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

19.0 

45.8 

.6 

CHESTNUT  STREET  JR  HIG 

n 

STUDENTS 

114 

663 

11 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

11.9 

69.0 

1.1 

JOHN  J  OUGGAN  JR  HIGH 

n 

STUDENTS 

283 

119 

3 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

42.2 

17.7 

.4 

FOREST  PARK  , 

JR  HIGH 

n 

STUDENTS 

268 

168 

13 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

28.2 

17.7 

1.4 

JOHN  F  KENNEDY  JR  HIGH 

n 

STUDENTS 

203 

90 

2 

% 

OF  TOTAL 

33.6 

14.9 

.3 

218 

341 

63.9 

63 

548 

11.5 

173 

236 

73.3 

162 

296 

54.7 

180 

571 

31.5 

247 

462 

53.5 

221 

437 

50.6 

184 

332 

55.4 

199 

285 

69.8 

199 

376 

52.9 

273 

446 

61.2 

224 

458 

48.9 

396 

1143 

34.6 

173 

961 

18.0 

266 

671 

39.6 

502 

951 

52.8 

- 

309 

604 

51.2 

-147- 


OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


M  MARCUS  KILEY  JR  HIGH 
n    STUOENTS 
X    OF  TOTAL 

VAN  SICKLE  JR  HIGH 

tt    STUOENTS 
X   OF    TOTAL 

ALTERNATIVE    JR    HIGH 

U    STUOENTS 
X   OF    TOTAL 

SPRINGFIELD   CENTRAL    H. 

*  STUOENTS 
X    OF    TOTAL 

HIGH    SCHOOL    OF    COMMERC 
n    STUOENTS 
X   OF    TOTAL 

MASS    CAREER    OEV    INSTIT 
ft    STUOENTS 
X    OF    TOTAL 

PUTNAM   VOC    TECH    HIGH    S 

*  STUOENTS 
X   OF    TOTAL 

SHRINERS   HOSPITAL 

U    STUDENTS 
X    OF    TOTAL 

DISTRICT    TOTALS 

*  STUDENTS 
X    OF    TOTAL 


SPRINGFIELD 

BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  IND 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

279 
28.8 

57 
5.9 

8 
.8 

1 
.1 

623 

64.4 

968 

279 
28.3 

345 
35.0 

17 
1.7 

346 
35.1 

987 

32 
Al.O 

23 
29.5 

1 
1.3 

22 
28.2 

78 

568 
29.4 

150 
7.8 

25 
1.3 

1188 
61.5 

1931 

467 
33.6 

450 
32.4 

31 
2.2 

443 
31.8 

1391 

7 
29.2 

7 
29.2 

10 
41.7 

24 

413 
29.6 

321 
23.0 

1 
.1 

660 
47.3 

1395 

10 
45.5 

12 

54.5 

11 

6333 
27.9 

6077 
26.8 

222 

1.0 

1 

10044 
44.3 

22677 

-148- 


OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
WALTHAM 


NATHANIEL  P  BANKS 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JONATHAN  BRIGHT 

#  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

EZRA  C  FITCH 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR 

n    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

NORTHEAST 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

THOMAS  R  PLYMPTON 

U    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

JAMES  FITZGERALD  ELEM 
U  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

HENRY  WHITTEMCRE 

n    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

JOHN  F  KENNEDY  MIDDLE 
U  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

CENTRAL  MIDDLE 

H    STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

SOUTH  MIDDLE 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

WALTHAM  SR  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

WALTHAM  VOCATIONAL  HIG 

#  STUOENTS 
%    OF  TOTAL 

DISTRICT    TOTALS 

#  STUDENTS 
%    OF    TOTAL 


BLACK    HISPANIC       ASIAN       AM    I ND    WHITE  TOTAL 


6 
2. A 

1 
.6 

10 
3.5 

11 
2.8 

31 

8.5 

4 
1.0 

5 
2.4 

25 
8.0 

7 
1.7 

19 
3.6 

5 
1.6 

53 
2.9 

1 
.4 


178 
3.1 


7 
2.8 

20 
8.0 

3 
1.9 

11 
6.9 

14 
4.9 

67 
23.3 

8 
2.0 

15 
3.8 

9 
2.5 

19 

5.2 

12 
2.9 

91 
22.1 

4 
1.9 

8 
3.8 

16 
5.1 

28 
8.9 

9 
2.2 

13 
3.2 

25 
4.7 

49 
9.2 

8 
2.5 

42 
13.4 

48 
2.7 

131 
7.2 

5 
2.1 

17 
7.2 

168 
3.0 

511 

9.0 

216 

249 

86.7 

145 

160 

90.6 

196 

287 

68.3 

361 

395 

91.4 

307 

366 

83.9 

305 

412 

74.0 

191 

208 

91.8 

2 

243 

314 

.6 

77.4 

372 

401 

92.8 

441 

534 

82.6 

259 

314 

82.5 

1578 

1810 

87.2 

214 

237 

90.3 

2 

4828 
84.9 

5687 

-149- 


OCTOBER  If  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


WORCESTER 

BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  IND 

WHITE 

TOTAL 

ADAMS  STREET 

H    STUOENTS 

56 

28 

4 

116 

204 

•4    OF  TOTAL 

27.5 

13.7 

2.0 

56.9 

BELMONT  STREET  COMMUNI 

n    STUOENTS 

52 

392 

6 

240 

690 

X   OF  TOTAL 

7.5 

56.8 

.9 

34.8 

WAWECUS  ROAO  SCHOOL 

#  STUOENTS 

2 

3 

201 

206 

X    OF  TOTAL 

1.0 

1.5 

97.6 

BURNCOAT  STREET 

*    STUDENTS 

53 

63 

2 

2 

197 

317 

X   OF  TOTAL 

16.7 

19.9 

.6 

.6 

62.1 

CANTERBURY  AT  CHANOLER 

#  STUOENTS 

32 

40 

88 

225 

385 

X    OF  TOTAL 

8.3 

10.4 

22.9 

58.4 

CHANDLER  ELEM  COMMUNIT 

U    STUDENTS 

57 

170 

3 

2 

113 

345 

%  OF  TOTAL 

16.5 

49.3 

.9 

•  6 

32.8 

CLARK  ST  COMMUNITY 

U    STUDENTS 

57 

80 

2 

4 

199 

342 

X    OF  TOTAL 

16.7 

23.4 

.6 

1.2 

58.2 

COLUMBUS  PARK 

U    STUDENTS 

40 

78 

6 

191 

315 

X    OF  TOTAL 

12.7 

24.8 

1.9 

60.6 

DARTMOUTH  STREET 

#  STUDENTS 

I 

3 

46 

268 

318 

X   OF  TOTAL 

.3 

.9 

14.5 

84.3 

DOWNING  STREET 

n    STUDENTS 

29 

42 

8 

165 

244 

X    OF  TOTAL 

11.9 

17.2 

3.3 

67.6 

FLAGG  STREET 

*    STUOENTS 

11 

7 

5 

449 

472 

X   OF  TOTAL 

2.3 

1.5 

1.1 

95.1 

ELM  PARK  COMMUNITY 

*    STUDENTS 

80 

183 

41 

7 

259 

570 

X    OF  TOTAL 

14.0 

32.1 

7.2 

1.2 

45.4 

FREELAND  STREET 

*    STUDENTS 

6 

34 

8 

242 

290 

X   OF  TOTAL 

2.1 

11.7 

2.8 

83.4 

GAGE  STREET 

#  STUOENTS 

36 

66 

11 

141 

254 

X   OF  TOTAL 

14.2 

26.0 

4.3 

55.5 

GATES  LANE 

#  STUOENTS 

15 

7 

8 

370 

400 

%  OF  TOTAL 

3.8 

1.8 

2.0 

92.5 

• 

GRAFTON  STREET 

*    STUOENTS 

14 

26 

218 

258 

X    OF  TOTAL 

5.4 

10.1 

84.5 

GRANITE  STREET 

n    STUOENTS 

6 

4 

4 

150 

164 

X    OF  TOTAL 

3.7 

2.4 

2.4 

91.5 

-150- 


OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 


WORCESTER 


BLACK  HISPANIC   ASIAN   AM  I ND  WHITE 


TOTAL 


GREENDALE 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

HARLOW  STREET 

H  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

HEARD  STREET 

U  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

LAKE  VIEW 

U  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

LINCOLN  STREET 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

NEW  LUDLOW 

n  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

MAY  STREET 

U  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

FRANCIS  J  MCGRATH  ELEM 

n  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

MIDLAND    STREET 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF    TOTAL 

MILL    SWAN 

*  STUOENTS 
%  OF    TOTAL 

MILLBURY    ST 

%  STUDENTS 

X  OF  TOTAL 

NELSON  PLACE 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

NORRBACK  AVENUE 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

QUINSIGAMOND 

*  STUDENTS 
%  OF  TOTAL 

RICE  SQUARE 

U  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

ROOSEVELT 

n  STUOENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 

ST  NICHOLAS  AVE  COMM  S 

U  STUDENTS 

%  OF  TOTAL 


3 
.9 

9 
2.6 

332 

96.5 

344 

47 

17.2 

45 
16.5 

11 
4.0 

170 
62.3 

273 

5 
2.7 

4 
2.2 

4 
2.2 

169 
92.9 

182 

10 
3.7 

8 
3.0 

1 
.4 

250 
92.9 

269 

39 

16.0 

84 
34.6 

1 
.4 

119 
49.0 

243 

8 
3.9 

4 
2.0 

15 
7.4 

177 
86.8 

204 

12 

3.8 

6 
1.9 

12 

3.8 

287 

90.5 

317 

6 
2.2 

10 
3.7 

1 
.4 

254 
93.7 

271 

7 
2.6 

4 
1.5 

5 
1.9 

250 
94.0 

266 

29 
12.8 

31 
13.7 

167 
73.6 

227 

10 
6.0 

5 

3.0 

3 

1.8 

149 

89.2 

167 

9 
2.0 

14 
3.1 

3 
.7 

433 

94.3 

459 

11 
5.4 

15 
7.4 

3 
1.5 

174 
85.7 

203 

28 
8.7 

36 
11.2 

5 
1.6 

253 
78.6 

322 

1 
.3 

6 
1.6 

2 
.5 

362 

97.6 

371 

5 

2.8 

8 
4.4 

5 
2.8 

162 

90.0 

180 

17 
4.7 

195 
53.4 

1 
.3 

2 

.5 

150 
41.1 

365 

-151- 


OCTOBER  1,  1986  TABLE  3   ENROLLMENT  BY  RACE 
WORCESTER 


BLACK 

HISPANIC 

ASIAN 

AM  IND 

'WHITE 

TOTAL 

TATNUCK 

*  STUDENTS 

19 

28 

1 

331 

379 

X    OF  TOTAL 

5.0 

7.4 

.3 

87.3 

THORNDYKE  ROAD 

ft    STUDENTS 

19 

49 

4 

2 

191 

265 

X    OF  TOTAL 

7.2 

18.5 

1.5 

.8 

72.1 

UNION  HILL  SCHOOL 

n    STUDENTS 

20 

36 

7 

361 

424 

X   OF  TOTAL 

4.7 

8.5 

1.7 

85.1 

WEST  TATNUCK 

n    STUDENTS 

9 

8 

3 

314 

334 

X   OF  TOTAL 

2.7 

2.4 

.9 

94.0 

WOOdLAND  ST  COMMUNITY 

n    STUOENTS 

63 

194 

16 

2 

152 

427 

X    OF  TOTAL 

14.8 

45.4 

3.7 

.5 

35.6 

VERNON  HILL  SCHOOL 

#  STUDENTS 

9 

27 

4 

1 

421 

462 

X    OF  TOTAL 

1.9 

5.8 

.9 

.2 

91.1 

BURNCOAT  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

*    STUOENTS 

34 

212 

3 

9 

445 

703 

X    OF  TOTAL 

4.8 

30.2 

.4 

1.3 

63.3 

FOREST  MIDOLE  SCHOOL 

#  STUDENTS 

54 

64 

19 

7 

602 

746 

X   OF  TOTAL 

7.2 

8.6 

2.5 

.9 

80.7 

WORCESTER  EAST  MIDDLE 

U    STUDENTS 

61 

80 

32 

1 

547 

721 

*  OF  TOTAL 

8.5 

11.1 

4.4 

.1 

75.9 

SULLIVAN  MIDDLE 

#  STUDENTS 

56 

74 

10 

5 

367 

512 

X   OF  TOTAL 

10.9 

14.5 

2.0 

1.0 

71.7 

BURNCOAT  SENIOR  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 

59 

209 

19 

1 

732 

1020 

X    OF  TOTAL 

5.8 

20.5 

1.9 

•  1 

71.8 

OOHERTY  MEMORIAL  HIGH 

U    STUDENTS 

87 

94 

71 

1041 

1293 

X    OF  TOTAL 

6.7 

7.3 

5.5 

80.5 

NORTH  HIGH 

*    STUDENTS 

72 

116 

21 

1 

791 

1001 

X    OF  TOTAL 

7.2 

11.6 

2.1 

•  1 

79.0 

SOUTH  HIGH  COMMUNITY 

#  STUDENTS 

86 

188 

20 

7 

1088 

1389 

%  OF  TOTAL 

6.2 

13.5 

1.4 

.5 

78.3 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 

U    STUDENTS 

1442 

3089 

542 

55 

14985 

20113 

X    OF  TOTAL 

7.2 

15.4 

2.7 

.3 

74.5 

TOTALS 

• 

n    STUDENTS 

46070 

39044 

10564 

491 

142510 

238679 

X    OF  TOTAL 

19.3 

16.4 

4.4 

.2 

59.7 
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